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This  way  to  the  swap  meet 

Police  agencies  seen  feeding  the  used-gun  market 


In  the  absence  of  a unified  policy 
directing  law  enforcement  agencies  on 
how  to  dispose  of  confiscated  guns  and 
their  own  outdated  weapons,  anecdotal 
evidence  suggests  that  a wave  of  "no- 
resale" policies  is  taking  hold  across  the 
nation,  initiated  by  individual  police 
and  sheriff’s  departments  concerned 
about  weapons  ending  up  back  in  the 
hands  of  criminals. 

While  some  departments  have  been 
destroying  confiscated  firearms  for 
years,  or  reselling  old  service  weapons 
only  to  others  in  law  enforcement,  the 
issue  of  gun-resale  policy  took  on  a 
heightened  urgency  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  attack  last  month  on  a Jewish  com- 
munity center  in  Los  Angeles,  which 
left  one  man  dead  and  five  wounded. 

One  day  after  confessed  gunman 
Buford  O.  Furrow  Jr.  opened  fire  on  the 
center  with  an  Uzi  on  Aug.  10,  Federal 
authorities  were  able  to  trace  back  to 
the  Cosmopolis,  Wash.,  Police  Depart- 
ment a semiautomatic  weapon  believed 
to  have  been  used  to  kill  letter  carrier 
Joseph  Ileto  sometime  after  the  attack. 

Cosmopolis  Chief  Gary  Eisenhower 
confirmed  in  a New  York  Times  inter- 
view that  he  had  told  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  that  his 


department  had  traded  the  Glock  used 
by  Furrow  to  a licensed  gun  dealer  af- 
ter finding  it  unsuitable  for  police  work. 
The  weapon  was  then  resold  to  a local 
resident.  "I  am  going  to  assume  that  the 
local  resident  sold  the  gun  through  a 
gun  show  or  someone  locally."  he  told 
The  Times. 

Since  the  shooting,  ATF  agents  have 
contacted  manufacturers  and  others  to 
find  out  how  Furrow,  a white  suprema- 
cist who  is  barred  from  buying  guns 
because  of  a criminal  record,  obtained 
an  arsenal  that  included  an  AR-15  as- 
sault-style rifle  in  addition  to  the  Uzi, 
the  Glock  and  other  weapons. 

“There  are  two  pieces"  to  the  prob- 
lem. explained  David  Kennedy,  a se- 
nior research  associate  at  Harvard 
University’s  John  F Kennedy  School 
of  Government.  ‘They  [law  enforce- 
ment agencies]  sell  firearms  they  have 
taken  into  possession  through  street 
stops  and  crime  scenes  and  those  guns 
have  often  been  put  on  the  market  by 
many  police  departments,"  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

“The  second  issue  is  police  depart- 
ments putting  in  for  resell  or  trade-in 
of  their  own  service  sidearms,"  he  con- 
tinued. "That  looks  like  it  might  in- 


creasingly be  an  issue  because  there  has 
been  a transition  in  the  kind  of  hand- 
guns both  police  and  street  offenders 
want.  They  both  increasingly  want 
semiautomatic,  relatively  high-caliber 
handguns.  Those  kinds  of  firearms  arc 
expensive  and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  that 
used  police  sidearms  may  be  an  ex- 
tremely attractive  product  to  street  of- 
fenders who  might  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford that  good  a gun." 

There  is  apparently  precious  little 
research  on  the  frequency  with  which 
police  weapons  are  used  in  crimes,  al- 
though an  independent  study  conducted 
by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  found  that 
of  the  193,203  firearms  used  in  crimes 
that  were  traced  by  the  ATF  last  year, 
1,100  were  former  police  guns.  Those 
guns  came  from  departments  in  cities 
including  New  Orleans.  Boston  and 
Detroit  — all  of  which  have  filed  suit 
against  gun  manufacturers  for  flooding 
the  streets  with  handguns. 

At  present,  the  only  thing  close  to 
national  policy  guidance  on  the  resale 
of  guns  by  law  enforcement  has  come 
from  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  In  a resolution  adopted 
at  its  1998  annual  conference,  the  IACP 
called  for  the  mandatory  destruction  of 


all  firearms  that  come  into  police  pos- 
session unregistered,  found  or  un- 
claimed, Those  used  in  the  commission 
of  a crime,  surrendered  voluntarily  by 
citizens  or  purchased  for  use  by  the 
agency,  the  resolution  says,  should  be 
destroyed  once  they  huve  outlived  their 
usefulness  us  evidence  or  sidearms. 

The  concept  endorsed  by  the  IACP 
sprang  from  a resolution  upproved  in 
1995  by  the  California  Police  Chiefs 
Association.  Lurry  Todd,  police  chief 
in  the  Santa  Cluru  city  of  Los  Gutos. 
said  police  leaders  in  the  Golden  Slate 
realized  the  consequences  of  prevail- 
ing trade-in  practices.  “1  take  the  philo- 
sophical position  that  we  us  public  ser- 
vants ought  not  to  be  introducing  weap- 
ons of  any  kind  into  society,"  Todd  told 
The  Associated  Press. 

The  Sacrumcnto  County,  Culif.. 
Sheriff’s  Department  has  had  u no-rc- 
sale  policy  in  place  for  15  ycurs,  suid 
Sgt.  Rick  Gibson,  who  told  LEN  that 
all  confiscated  weapons  und  those 
turned  in  by  the  public  arc  destroyed. 
"We  realized  a long  lime  ago  it  wus  u 
conflict  of  interest  and  we  never  sold 
those  guns.  When  we  changed  from 
.357  revolvers  to  semiautomatic  hand- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


DARE  chief  raps  ‘bogus  research’  as  new  study 
questions  anti-drug  program’s  long-term  impact 


Ten  years  after  participating  in  Drug 
Abuse  Resistance  Education  (DARE) 
classes  as  sixth-graders,  nearly  half  of 
the  teen-agers  who  took  part  in  a re- 
cent study  reported  using  marijuana  at 
least  once  in  the  past  year,  and  almost 
a third  said  they  had  used  alcohol  on  a 
weekly  basis  during  that  time. 

The  study,  published  last  month  by 
the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion and  conducted  by  researchers  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  found  that 
while  DARE  produced  some  initial 
changes  in  the  attitudes  held  by  chil- 
dren about  drug  use.  the  effects  were 


not  long-lasting.  The  findings  are  nearly 
identical  to  those  of  a 1996  study  that 
followed  the  progress  of  some  2,000 
students  five  years  after  participating 
in  the  DARE  program. 

The  research,  believed  to  cover  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  any  previ- 
ous examinations  of  the  program,  is  a 
followup  to  the  earlier  study.  Its  find- 
ings are  based  on  data  collected  from 
more  than  1.400  students  before  par- 
ticipating in  DARE  during  the  1987- 
1988  academic  year  and  at  intervals 
during  the  next  10  years.  Eight  of  the 
schools  used  in  the  research  taught  a 


non-DARE  drug  prevention  curricu- 
lum, while  23  taught  DARE. 

Researchers  tracked  more  than 
1,000  of  the  original  participants  until 
the  age  of  20.  when  drug  experimenta- 
tion has  reached  its  peak  and  has  be- 
gun to  decline,  they  said,  giving  them 
a clearer  picture  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
DARE  program.  The  previous  analy- 
sis looked  at  students  up  until  10th 
grade,  an  age  at  which  drug  experimen- 
tation among  adolescents  is  extensive. 
"The  prevalence  of  minor  drug  use  dur- 
ing this  period  may  suppress  the  effects 
of  DARE."  noted  the  new  study 


Preventive  medicine? 

Study  links  crime  decrease  to  1973  abortion  decision 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  1973  that  legalized  abortion  has  re- 
sulted in  the  unforeseen  social  benefit 
of  depriving  the  nation  of  a group  of 
young  people  whose  parentage  and  cir- 
cumstances of  birth  could  have  made 
them  more  likely  to  engage  in  criminal 
activity  as  they  came  of  age  during  the 
1990s,  according  to  a study  that  has 
generated  healed  controversy  in  both 
the  criminal  justice  and  reproductive- 
rights  arenas. 

The  study’s  authors,  Dr.  John  J. 
Donohue  3d  of  Stanford  Law  School 
and  Dr.  Steven  D.  Levitt  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  posit  that  the  precipi- 


tous drop  in  crime  that  began  in  1992 
— particularly  in  the  murder  rate  — is 
in  large  part  attributable  to  the  1973 
Supreme  Court’s  Roe  v.  Wade  ruling. 
The  timing  of  the  crime  recession,  they 
found,  corresponded  to  the  period  when 
these  children,  had  they  not  been 
aborted,  would  have  reached  the  prime 
age  for  committing  crimes  of  18 
through  24. 

Legalized  abortions  account  for  as 
much  as  half  of  the  nation’s  overall 
crime  reduction,  the  authors  contend, 
and  are  a primary  explanation  for  a 30- 
percent  drop  in  the  murder  rate  between 
1991  and  1997.  as  well  as  reductions 


of  15  percent  in  property  crime  and  20 
percent  in  violent  crime  during  that 
period.  The  economic  benefit,  they  said, 
could  be  on  the  order  of  $30  billion 
annually. 

The  study  does  take  into  account  the 
growth  of  police  forces  and  community 
policing  strategies,  the  decline  of  the 
crack  trade  and  other  factors  in  the 
crime  rate’s  drastic  reduction  over  the 
past  few  years.  The  enormous  increase 
in  incarceration  rates  between  1991  and 
1997,  contributing  to  an  overall  50-per- 
cent  rise  in  the  prison  population,  is 
considered  by  the  study  to  be  respon- 
sible for  lowering  enme  15  percent 


during  those  years.  But  with  many  of 
these  trends  having  been  ongoing  for 
the  past  20  years,  the  report  states,  none 
can  provide  a satisfactory  explanation 
for  why  crime  has  dropped  so  abruptly 
"Moreover,  the  widespread  nature 
of  the  crime  drops  both  in  cities  that 
arguably  improved  their  policing  tech- 
niques. such  as  New  York,  and  other 
cities  that  clearly  did  not,  such  as  Los 
Angeles,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
East  Palo  Alto,  suggest  that  some 
broader  force  is  at  work,"  the  authors 
assert. 

In  the  years  immediately  after  Roe 

Continued  on  Page  9 


The  respondents  were  queried  as  to 
their  use  of  marijuana,  alcohol,  tobacco 
and  other  illegal  drugs  during  their  life- 
time, in  the  past  year  and  hi  the  past 
month.  They  were  also  asked  what  their 
"expectancies"  were  about  these  sub- 
stances, such  as  whether  they  believed 
drug  use  would  lead  to  such  negative 
consequences  as  doing  poorly  in  school 
or  getting  into  trouble  with  the  law.  und 
conversely,  whether  drug  use  produced 
such  "positive"  consequences  as  feel- 
ing good  und  getting  away  from  prob- 
lems. 

According  to  the  findings  that  com- 
pared pre-DARE  data  with  outcomes 
10  years  later,  DARE  had  no  signifi- 
cant effect  on  either  the  students'  use 
of  drugs,  cigarettes  and  alcohol  or  their 
expectancies  about  the  substances 
Some  46  percent  of  respondents  said 
they  had  used  marijuana  at  least  once 
in  the  past  year;  24  percent  said  they 
had  used  other  drugs,  including  co- 
caine. at  least  once  during  that  time. 

Twenty-three  percent  said  they 
smoked  half  a pack  of  cigarettes  a day 
in  the  month  before  the  survey;  and  30 
percent  reported  using  alcohol  on  a 
weekly  basis  in  the  previous  12  months. 

Consistent  with  the  findings  of  ear- 
lier research,  the  study  said,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  "no  reliable  short-term,  long- 
term. early  adolescent,  or  young  adult 
positive  outcomes  associated  with  re- 
ceiving DARE  intervention."  More- 
over. few  if  any  differences  in  efficacy 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Slate  trooper 
Christopher  E.  Davis,  who  was  injured 
while  off  duly  in  1997  when  his  car  was 
struck  by  a van  during  a police  chase 
in  New  Haven,  is  now  seeking 
$250,000  in  damages  from  the  city,  its 
police  chief  and  two  officers.  The  suit 
argues  that  Officers  Arthur  McKeithcn 
and  Robert  Lawlor  Jr.  were  not  using 
sirens  when  they  chased  a stolen  van 
the  wrong  way  down  a one-way  street. 
The  van  struck  the  29-year-old  Davis, 
causing  head,  neck  and  back  injuries. 

New  London  County  Sheriff  Gerard 
Egan  violated  a Judicial  Department 
policy  when  he  kept  a high-powered 
hunting  rifle  in  his  office,  yet  despite 
the  confiscation  of  the  weapon,  no  dis- 
ciplinary action  has  been  taken  aguinst 
the  Sheriff,  say  court  personnel  con- 
cerned about  their  safety.  The  law  al- 
lows pistols  and  revolvers  into  court- 
houses, but  not  a 233-culibcr  Rugcr 
Mini- 14  hunting  rifle  that  Egan  report- 
edly brought  to  work 

A West  Hartford  woman  told  police  that 
she  feared  for  her  safety  weeks  before 
she  was  sexually  assaulted  and  ab- 
ducted from  her  home  by  three  men  on 
Aug.  24.  She  had  said  that  she  felt 
threatened  by  a local  man  against  whom 
she  was  willing  to  testify.  The  man  had 
been  chutged  with  breach  of  peace. 
Police  were  still  investigating  the  crime. 

Two  Bridgeport  officers  have  been  sus- 
pended without  pay  after  the  arrest  of 
Jerome  Hill,  27,  who  suid  he  was  kicked 
in  the  head  and  verbally  abused  with  a 
racial  epithet  after  a police  chase  in  July 
1998.  Hill,  who  is  black,  was  arrested 
by  Lieut.  John  Carraro  and  Officer 
George  Zwally.  The  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  ruled  that  the  officers 
did  not  act  brutally,  but  that  they  vio- 
lated department  standards  in  the  car 
chase.  Carraro  had  cost  the  city  $1  mil- 
lion for  a 1987  pursuit  in  which  he 
struck  a motorcyclist,  and  had  been  or- 
dered not  to  engage  in  chases. 

Off-duty  Monlvillc  Police  Sgt.  Carlton 
Pipping,  5 1 . was  fatally  shot  along  with 
Cheryl  Clark,  the  40-year-old  woman 
he  lived  with,  at  their  home  on  Sept.  6. 
The  woman's  estranged  husband. 
Michael  Clark.  40,  was  later  hospital- 
ized in  critical  condition  with  a gun- 
shot wound  that  may  have  been  self- 
inflicted. 

Aquan  Salmon,  a 14-year-old  boy  who 
was  fatally  shot  by  Hartford  police  in 
April,  was  wearing  an  electronic  pro- 
bation bracelet  on  his  ankle  that  should 
have  alerted  authorities  that  he  had  bro- 
ken curfew.  An  investigation  report 
scheduled  for  release  on  Sept.  16  al- 
leges that  gaps  in  the  probation  system 
were  partly  to  blame  for  the  boy's  death. 
The  unarmed  Salmon  wus  shot  after  a 
chase  in  which  officers  said  he  rcuched 
for  his  belt  and/efused  to  stop  after  re- 
peated requests. 

Meriden  Police  Officer  Patrick  Gaynor 
used  reasonable  deadly  force  when  he 
shot  and  killed  Anthony  Anlolmi  on 
May  10.  state  prosecutors  have  ruled. 
Antolmi.  36.  jumped  out  of  a van  wav- 
ing a knife,  then  lunged  at  the  officer, 
police  said. 


State  troopers  have  been  without  a con- 
tract since  June  30,  and  are  now  seek- 
ing arbitration,  according  to  union 
president  Robert  Veuch.  Police,  who 
had  made  wage  concessions  when  the 
state  economy  was  in  trouble  in  1995, 
want  more  than  a 3-pcrccnt  raise  over 
three  years. 

State  prosecutors  struck  a plea  agree- 
ment on  Sept.  9 with  one  of  the  four 
people  involved  in  the  death  of  East 
Hartford  police  officer  Brian  Asclton 
Erika  Vilchel  pleaded  guilty  to  burglary 
charges  in  the  Jan.  23  incident  that  lead 
to  the  officer’s  death.  Vilchel  will  tes- 
tify against  co-defendant  Alex  Sostrc, 
who  is  accused  of  shooting  Asclton  in 
the  head  during  a botched  burglary 

DELAWARE  — Wilmington  officials 
will  install  a network  of  street  surveil- 
lance cameras  to  crack  down  on  crimes 
By  early  next  yeur,  police  hope  to  have 
68  cameras  in  place  in  the  downtown 
district,  with  an  additional  50  cameras 
from  major  employers  being  integrated 
into  the  system. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — A 

1995  curfew  luw  that  had  languished 
during  a court  challenge  is  now  being 
enforced.  Youths  muy  not  be  on  the 
streets  without  a parent  between  II  PM. 
and  6 A.M.  Monday  through  Thursday, 
and  from  midnight  to  6 A M Friday  to 
Sunday.  Violations  are  punishable  by 
25  hours  of  community  service  for  the 
teens,  and  up  to  $500  and  community 
service  for  their  parents. 

MAINE  — Convicted  burglar  Richard 
Moloney,  a 23-year-old  inmate  at  the 
Maine  Correctional  Institute,  submitted 
a sample  to  the  slate's  DNA  data  bank, 
as  required  by  state  law  He  had  resisted 
until  a judge  ruled  that  the  state  could 
use  reasonable  nondeadly  force  to  ob- 
tain the  sample  from  him. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Boston  police 
raised  $17,000  for  the  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Association  during  the  annual 
Jerry  Lewis  Telethon.  The  money  was 
raised  from  a charity  bicycle  ride  in 
which  25  officers  pedaled  from  police 
headquarters  in  Roxbury  to  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal. 

Boston  Municipal  Police  officials  are 
investigating  whether  one  of  their  own. 
Joseph  Pcpicelli,  was  involved  in  the 
shooting  deaths  of  David  M Slivnlctta, 
42,  and  Timothy  Martin.  38.  A quarrel 
over  a traffic  accident  the  day  before 
apparently  incited  the  violence.  Police 
confiscated  Pepicelli's  service  weapon 
us  they  investigated  whether  he  or  his 
brother,  Paul,  were  involved  in  the 
crime.  Pcpicelli  told  investigators  that 
Stivalettu  had  threatened  to  kill  his  girl- 
friend after  the  two  were  involved  in 
the  car  accident. 

Some  $20  million  in  overtime  pay  wus 
earned  by  slate  police  last  year,  partly 
due  to  a new  contract  and  new  road 
construction.  More  than  200  troopers 
earned  over  $100,000  each  in  1998 

NEW  JERSEY  — Passaic  County  of- 
ficers have  begun  fanning  out  on  high- 
ways to  crack  down  on  aggressive  driv- 
ing Similar  efforts  have  been  launched 
in  Bergen  and  Morris  counties 

The  Newark  Police  Department  Crime 
Scene  Response  Unit  was  formally 
launched  on  Aug.  23.  The  five-mem- 
ber unit  will  deploy  new  forensic  evi- 


dence collection  and  analysis  technolo- 
gies from  two  specially  equipped  vans. 

All  police  officers  in  Passaic  County 
will  be  subject  to  random  drug  tests, 
according  to  an  announcement  made  on 
Sept.  2.  The  county's  mandatory  tests, 
which  are  scheduled  to  begin  next  year, 
will  apply  to  more  than  1.700  officers 
from  16  local  departments.  Passaic  be- 
comes the  first  county  in  the  state  to 
target  all  of  its  officers  for  drug  testing. 

Stale  troopers  John  Hogan,  29,  and 
James  Kcnna,  28.  were  indicted  Sept. 
7 on  attempted  murder  charges  for 
shooting  a Hispanic  man  and  three 
black  men  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
in  1998.  The  officers  face  40  years  in 
prison  if  convicted.  They  allegedly  fired 
1 1 shots  into  a van  that  they  claim  was 
backing  up  to  hit  them. 

NEW  YORK  — A group  of  14  New 
York  City  police  officers  and  the  Latino 
Officers  Association  filed  suit  on  Sept. 
9 against  the  NYPD.  alleging  that  black 
and  Hispanic  officers  arc  more  harshly 
disciplined  than  white  officers.  The 
group  has  asked  a Federal  judge  to  de- 
clare the  suit  a class  action  on  behalf  of 
the  5.000  Hispanic  and  6,000  black  of- 
ficers on  the  force.  The  group  also 
wants  to  remove  the  police  discipline 
process  from  the  department's  control 
and  place  it  under  the  oversight  of  a 
Federal  monitor. 

In  an  apparent  accident,  the  service  pis- 
tol of  New  York  City  Police  Officer 
Foster  Gilkes  discharged  as  he  tried  to 
pull  a man  from  a livery  cab  in  Harlem, 
killing  Richard  Watson.  32.  Watson  had 
jumped  into  the  cab  on  Sept.  I when 
police  chased  him  for  allegedly  evad- 
ing a taxi  fare.  The  man  had  also  been 
arrested  the  day  before  for  attempting 
to  sell  heroin  to  an  undercover  officer. 

Lieut.  James  Atkinson,  a 26-year  law 
enforcement  veteran,  shot  his  22-year- 
old  son  while  off  duly  at  his  Queens 
home  on  Sept.  4 The  younger  man  al- 
legedly charged  his  father  with  a knife 
during  an  argument,  and  was  shot  once. 
He  was  in  stable  condition. 

The  family  of  Christopher  Malone  hus 
filed  a Federal  lawsuit  saying  that  the 
man  was  wrongfully  shot  and  killed  by 
Ossining  police,  and  that  officials  then 
conspired  to  cover  up  the  truth.  Malone 
was  shot  in  1998  after  a report  that  he 
had  fired  a gun.  The  suspect  fled  when 
police  arrived,  and  allegedly  pointed  a 
loaded  pistol  at  officers  during  a chase. 
The  S20-million  suit  claims  that  Malone 
was  unarmed  when  he  was  fatally 
struck  by  six  bullets. 

Simeon  Serrao,  25,  was  charged  Aug. 
21  with  possession  of  $500,000  worth 
of  the  drug  Ecstasy.  Suffolk  County 
police  happened  to  be  using  the  bath- 
room of  a Holiday  Inn  Express  when 
Serrao  burst  into  the  lobby  claiming  that 
he  had  been  robbed.  Detectives  then 
noticed  a ripped  bag  and  backpack  con- 
taining 26,000  Ecstasy  pills. 

A man  convicted  of  a rape  in  1982  was 
released  after  DNA  evidence  was  used 
to  overturn  his  conviction.  Vincent 
Jenkins,  now  78.  hud  been  arrested  for 
the  rape  of  a young  woman  in  Buffalo 
more  than  four  years  after  the  assault 
occurred,  despite  the  woman's  initial 
response  that  he  was  not  her  attacker. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  parents  of 


Shannon  Schieber.  23,  who  was  found 
strangled  on  May  8.  1998,  in  her  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  dorm  room, 
have  argued  in  a Federal  lawsuit  that 
police  botched  the  case  when  they  re- 
fused to  break  into  her  room,  an  act  that 
would  have  been  illegal.  At  the  time, 
neighbors  had  alerted  the  police  to  what 
was  a rape  and  murder  of  the  young 
woman,  but  officers  did  not  enter  the 
apartment.  Her  parents  claim  she  was 
still  alive  when  they  responded. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Street  gangs 
may  be  on  the  rise  in  Providence.  Po- 
lice said  an  Aug.  12  murder  of  a 17- 
year-old  was  linked  to  the  All  Brothers 
Combined  gang,  while  an  Aug.  22 
drive-by  shooting  was  linked  to  the 
Laos  Pride  gang.  The  city  has  some 
1 5,000  gang  members  affiliated  with  25 
gangs.  As  of  the  end  of  August,  the  city 
had  already  recorded  three  more  mur- 
ders than  last  year’s  total  of  16,  accord- 
ing to  police. 

Mug  shots,  fingerprints  and  other  in- 
formation are  now  available  to  Provi- 
dence police  via  cruiser-based  comput- 
ers that  allow  them  to  swiftly  search 
FBI  crime  records. 

VERMONT  — A new  Burlington  city 
ordinance  will  punish  minors  charged 
with  underage  drinking  or  possession 
of  alcohol  by  a $50  fine.  They  may  also 
be  subject  to  punishment  from  a citi- 
zen justice  board. 


ARKANSAS  — More  than  200  pounds 
of  marijuana  was  found  in  the  wreck- 
age of  a car  whose  driver  was  suspected 
of  throwing  bottles  at  other  cars.  The 
driver,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  resident  Walter 
L.  Baughns,  21.  died  when  his  car 
struck  an  oncoming  vehicle  after  a po- 
lice chase  in  West  Memphis. 

Blylhcville  police  began  handing  out 
free  trigger  locks  to  prevent  accidental 
shootings.  The  devices  were  bought 
with  donations  from  local  businesses. 

After  being  sent  to  investigate  a fatal 
traffic  accident  last  March,  former  state 
trooper  Michael  Grimes  stole  credit 
cards  and  $1,100  in  cash  from  the  wal- 
let of  a dead  man.  Grimes,  3 1 , pleaded 
guilty  to  the  crime  Sept.  8. 

A force  of  70  state  troopers  and  drug 
officers  descended  on  Madison  County 
last  month  after  an  Arkansas  State  Po- 
lice investigator  was  wounded  in  a gun 
battle  with  a suspected  melhamphet- 
amine  user.  The  Aug.  27  action,  dubbed 
Operation  Checkmate,  led  to  a crowded 
holding  facility  at  the  Madison  County 
jail  as  six  teams  of  four  officers  each 
knocked  on  doors  and  fanned  out  across 
the  county  with  arrest  warrants.  Some 
500  outstanding  warrants  have  been  is- 
sued for  county  residents,  and  officers 
hoped  to  catch  meth  users  and  dealers 
as  they  picked  up  other  fugitives.  The 
alleged  meth  user  who  shot  at  CpI. 
Tracy  Spencer.  37-year-old  Charles 
Garrett  Nevels.  was  shot  and  killed  by 
Madison  County  Chief  Deputy  Herb 
Marshall. 

Washington  County  residents  will  be 
among  the  first  to  benefit  from  new  9 1 1 


technology  that  allows  dispatchers  to 
pinpoint  cell  phone  locations.  Dispatch- 
ers will  now  receive  the  caller's  num- 
ber. cell  phone  company  name  and  the 
location  of  the  transmitting  cell  tower. 

FLORIDA  — Miami-Dade  County 
School  Board  members  were  to  con- 
sider tighter  safety  measures  at  a meet- 
ing on  Aug.  25.  The  proposals  under 
consideration  could  lead  to  the  instal- 
lation of  walk-through  metal  detectors 
and  X-ray  machines  at  every  middle 
and  high  school  in  the  county.  Many 
Dade  schools  have  already  installed 
surveillance  cameras  and  added  armed 
police  officers,  and  students  are  not  al- 
lowed to  use  lockers.  Other  proposed 
actions  include  installing  fences  around 
all  schools,  limiting  the  number  of  en- 
trances and  exits,  and  hiring  additional 
security  monitors.  Dade  schools  cur- 
rently spend  $35  million  each  year  on 
security  measures. 

One  out  of  four  callers  to  the  state's  1- 
800-ABUSE  hot  line  hangs  up  during 
the  excessive  30-minute  waits,  accord- 
ing to  a state  report.  Gov.  Jeb  Bush 
wants  to  beef  up  the  104-member  staff 
by  adding  10  more  operators.  The  staff 
receives  more  than  a thousand  calls 
each  weekday. 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
agent  Richard  A.  Fekete  faces  up  to  14 
years  in  prison  after  pleading  guilty  on 
Sept.  10  to  manslaughter  in  the  shoot- 
ing death  of  another  agent  during  a ride 
home  from  a holiday  party.  Lawyers  for 
Fekete.  55.  said  he  is  an  alcoholic 
plagued  by  psychotic  delusions  and 
does  not  recall  leaving  the  Christmas 
party  with  Shaun  E.  Curl,  who  was 
found  dead  from  gunshots  to  the  head 
after  a car  crash. 

U S agents  rounded  up  15  more  air- 
port workers  in  connection  with  Opera- 
tion Ramp  Rats,  the  drug  sting  that 
nabbed  smugglers  working  for  Ameri- 
can Airlines.  The  second  round  of  ar- 
rests on  Sept.  9 caught  suspects  work- 
ing with  four  firms  handling  ramp  ser- 
vices, cleaning  and  maintenance.  The 
suspects  were  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  import  cocaine  and  possession  with 
intent  to  distribute. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  Police  Depart- 
ment's automated  fingerprint  identifi- 
cation system,  which  was  installed  in 
January,  has  begun  showing  its  worth. 
Fingerprints  can  now  be  matched  in  10 
minutes,  and  police  have  identified 
more  than  70  suspects  since  the  system 
was  brought  on  line. 

GEORGIA  — The  Georgia  Bureau  of 
Investigation  said  in  an  Aug.  20  report 
that  major  crimes  inched  down  by  1.6 
percent  in  the  state  last  year,  compared 
to  a 7-percent  drop  nationwide.  Mur- 
ders were  up,  from  563  to  583.  for  the 
first  increase  since  1993. 

Bomb-making  instructions  taken  from 
the  Internet  and  a note  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  the  Columbine  High  School 
assailants  were  found  under  the  bed  of 
the  15-year-old  Conyers  boy  who 
wounded  six  classmates  in  May.  T.J. 
Solomon  faces  21  charges  in  the  May 
20  shootings  at  Heritage  High  School. 
The  boy  could  be  sentenced  to  five 
years  in  detention  if  the  case  is  handled 
in  juvenile  court,  or  351  years  in  prison 
if  he  is  tried  as  an  adult. 

Three  suspects  have  been  identified  in 
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the  beating  and  slabbing  death  of  17- 
year-old  Krystal  Archer,  who  survived 
for  four  days  after  being  left  to  die  in  a 
ravine  before  her  attackers  returned  and 
slit  her  throat.  Timothy  Curtis  Cole.  21 , 
Michael  Christopher  Teal,  19,  and 
Danielle  Hubbard.  1 8,  were  arrested  on 
Aug.  31.  Police  said  the  violence  be- 
gan when  Hubbard  thought  Archer  was 
eyeing  her  boyfriend. 

LOUISIANA  — Shreveport  Police 
Sgt.  A.J.  Price.  43,  an  18-year  veteran, 
resigned  Aug.  22  after  he  was  charged 
with  drunken  driving. 

Bossier  City  police  squad  cars  will  soon 
carry  portable  defibrillators.  The  units 
were  expected  to  be  installed  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — The  Win- 
ston-Salem Police  Department  pulled 
its  representative  from  a successful 
FBI-sponsored  Violent  Fugitive  Task 
Force  on  Sept.  1.  and  reassigned  the 
position  to  juvenile-crime  prevention, 
citing  a desire  to  focus  on  local  initia- 
tives. The  task  force  currently  has  eight 
members:  two  from  the  U.S.  Marshals 
Service  and  one  each  from  the  FBI.  the 
state  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  state 
Division  of  Adult  Probation  and  Parole, 
the  Forsyth  County  Sheriff’s  Office, 
and  the  Greensboro  and  High  Point 
police  departments.  The  agencies  pay 
their  employees'  salary  and  benefits, 
but  the  FBI  pays  overtime  and  provides 
equipment. 

TENNESSEE  — A Shelby  County 
sheriff's  deputy.  Sgt.  Raymond  Hazel. 
51,  was  indicted  by  a grand  jury  in  an 
alleged  ticket-fixing"  scheme.  The  of- 
ficer was  released  on  $5,000  bond  and 
faces  77  felony  charges  involving  ex- 
tortion, bribery  and  other  crimes. 

Mistaking  a police  officer  for  a burglar, 
a Madison  County  sheriff's  deputy  shot 
Jackson  Officer  Alan  Randolph  as  he 
was  checking  on  a home.  Randolph, 
who  had  responded  at  the  request  of  the 
homeowner's  wife,  suffered  a minor 
wound. 

VIRGINIA  — Newport  News  Police 
Chief  Dennis  A.  Mook  is  the  newest 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Virginia  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, having  been  elected  during  the 
group's  annual  conference  held  last 
month  in  Roanoke.  Mook,  a 25-year 
law  enforcement  veteran,  will  serve  a 
one-year  term  on  the  1 0-member  board. 

Ground  was  broken  in  Quantico  on 
Sept.  1 for  a $ 130-million  FBI  crime 
lab  that  is  intended  to  replace  the  out- 
dated facility  in  Washington.  FBI  Di- 
rector Louis  Freeh  said  the  463.000- 
square-foot  lab  is  due  to  open  in  2002. 

Petersburg  Police  Chief  Stephen  T. 
Eilert,  a 28-year  veteran,  announced  he 
would  retire  Nov.  1.  The  52-year-old 
officer,  who  was  made  chief  in  1992, 
wants  to  spend  more  time  with  his  wife. 


ILLINOIS  — Paying  the  price  for 
some  10  years  of  corruption,  former 
Cicero  detective  Darlene  Sobczak,  42. 
was  convicted  of  racketeering  con- 
spiracy and  extortion  Aug.  16.  A sec- 


ond detective.  Robert  Biziarek,  has 
pleaded  guilty  to  plotting  with  Sobczak 
to  take  payoffs  in  exchange  for  keep- 
ing people  out  of  jail. 

Prison  inmates  dialing  long-distance 
collect  calls  pumped  almost  $12.3  mil- 
lion into  the  state's  coffers  last  year.  The 
slate  gets  50  cents  for  every  dollar  in 
telephone  charges.  Altogether,  prison- 
ers placed  more  than  3.2  million  long- 
distance calls. 

Federal  prosecutors  on  Aug.  18  un- 
veiled criminal  charges  against  13  sub- 
urban buyers  and  sellers  of  guns  that 
are  used  to  supply  Chicago  gangs.  In- 
vestigators recorded  video  evidence  in 
1998  that  indicated  suburban  dealers 
knowingly  sold  guns  to  "straw  purchas- 
ers" recruited  by  gang  members  whose 
rap  sheets  bar  them  from  buying  guns 
themselves. 

Four  Chicago  police  officers  involved 
in  the  fatal  shooting  of  an  unarmed  pas- 
senger during  a June  car  chase  want  to 
have  their  cases  tried  separately  The 
officers  argue  that  some  of  them  could 
be  fired  based  on  guilt  by  association  if 
they  are  tried  together.  Officers  Serena 
Daniels.  Michael  Williams.  Stafford 
Wilson  and  Carl  Carter  have  all  been 
suspended  without  pay  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  LaTanya  Haggerty. 
Daniels,  who  fired  the  fatal  shot,  has 
said  that  Haggerty  refused  police  orders 
to  get  out  of  the  car  in  which  she  was 
riding,  and  made  a threatening  move 
with  a shiny  object  that  Daniels  be- 
lieved to  be  a gun.  The  object  was  later 
determined  to  be  a padlock. 

INDIANA  — Former  Elkhart  police 
officer  Bruce  Davidson  will  be  allowed 
to  pursue  a defamation  case  against 
Mayor  James  Perron,  following  a rul- 
ing by  the  Indiana  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  lawsuit  grew  out  of  a letter  to  the 
editor  written  by  Perron  in  1994  in 
which  he  criticized  Davidson  for  un- 
specified abuses  of  police  privileges. 

Evansville  methamphetamine  labs  are 
feeling  the  heat  from  local  law  enforce- 
ment. In  cases  involving  the  drug,  pros- 
ecutors will  be  allowed  to  consider 
charges  of  criminal  recklessness  and 
theft,  in  addition  to  drug-related  counts. 
The  theft  charges  are  thought  germane 
because  one  of  the  drug’s  precursor  in- 
gredients, anhydrous  ammonia,  is  fre- 
quently stolen  from  local  farmers  and 
co-ops.  Criminal  recklessness  applies 
because  the  volatile  labs  are  thought  a 
threat  to  nearby  residents. 

The  state  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled 
that  if  a passenger  leaves  the  scene  of  a 
traffic  stop,  police  may  not  force  him 
or  her  to  come  back  to  the  vehicle  un- 
less they  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
person  of  a crime. 

KENTUCKY  — A 3 1 -year  veteran  of 
the  State  Police  has  been  dismissed  as 
commissioner  over  differences  in  man- 
agement philosophy,  according  to  Jus- 
tice Secretary  Robert  Stephens.  Gary 
Rose  will  be  replaced  by  a civilian  af- 
ter a nationwide  search.  Stephens  will 
serve  as  acting  commissioner  until  that 
replacement  is  found. 

A Megan's  Law  rapist  was  targeted  by 
neighbors  when  he  moved  in  with  a 
Danville  couple  in  late  August.  Citizens 
posted  warning  fliers  when  Nathaniel 
Sims  moved  to  Boyle  County  follow- 
ing his  release  from  the  Kentucky  Slate 


Reformatory  after  having  served  20 
years  for  the  rape  and  sodomy  of  a 
Jeffersontown  woman  in  1978.  Sims 
was  earlier  charged  with  giving  a false 
address  to  his  parole  officer  when  it  was 
found  that  he  did  not  live  at  his  speci- 
fied address.  He  then  moved  in  with 
Mark  and  Tammy  La  Palme,  who 
wanted  to  bring  him  into  their  Chris- 
tian household. 

Retired  Jefferson  County  police  officer 
Jeff  Gardner  testified  that  three  county 
officers  kicked  a man  and  a fourth  hit 
him  with  a baton  even  though  the  mo- 
torist did  not  resist  arrest  following  a 
1995  high-speed  chuse  in  which  the 
driver,  Clarence  Brewer,  crashed 
Brewer,  37,  is  serving  a 7Vi-ycar  prison 
sentence,  but  claims  in  a $ 10-million 
civil  lawsuit  that  the  officers  used  ex- 
cessive force  to  arrest  him.  Gardner, 
who  also  kicked  the  handcuffed  sus- 
pect, was  one  of  the  officers  chasing 
Brewer  at  the  time  of  the  arrest.  The 
scene  was  videotaped  by  a camera  in  a 
police  cruiser. 

MICHIGAN  — Juveniles  convicted  of 
serious  crimes  in  adult  court  may  not 
be  required  to  serve  adult  sentences, 
pending  a ruling  in  a case  now  before 
the  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals.  Three 
judges  had  refused  to  invoke  adult  sen- 
tences in  cases  of  four  juveniles  charged 
with  first-degree  murder  and  bank  rob- 
bery. The  trials  were  put  on  hold  until 
the  appeals  court  reached  a decision. 

Two  small  pipe  bombs  were  discovered 
last  month  by  a woman  bicycling  out- 
side of  a Sterling  Heights  elementary 
school,  authorities  said  No  one  had 
been  apprehended  in  the  incident. 

Former  Redford  Township  police  of- 
ficer Matthew  Bain.  30.  was  arraigned 
Aug.  17  on  charges  that  he  forced  five 
women  to  have  sex  with  him  while  he 
was  on  duty.  He  was  also  charged  with 
use  of  a firearm  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  because  the  uniformed  officer 
was  armed  when  the  alleged  sexual  acts 
occurred.  Bain  was  recently  fired  after 
an  internal  investigation. 

WISCONSIN  — Arrests  of  drunken 
boaters  are  on  the  rise  in  the  slate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  100  people  were  arrested  on 
Wisconsin  waters  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year,  compared  with  80 
during  the  same  period  in  1998.  The  25- 
percent  increase  has  been  attributed  to 
a recent  crackdown. 

An  eight-unit  apartment  building  on  the 
south  side  of  Madison,  long  believed 
to  be  a drug  haven,  may  be  shut  down 
by  the  city.  The  move  may  be  legal 
under  a state  law  that  lets  local  govern- 
ments take  control  of  drug-infested 
properties. 


IOWA  — A S40.000  TV  studio  bought 
three  years  ago  by  the  Burlington  Po- 
lice Department  to  produce  public 
safety  programming  has  been  unused 
for  six  months,  according  to  Police 
Chief  Dave  Wunnenberg.  The  Chief, 
who  inherited  the  program  from  his  pre- 
decessor. suggested  making  the  equip- 
ment available  to  other  city  agencies. 


Students  returning  to  classes  in  the 
stale's  schools  found  tighter  rules  this 
year.  Des  Moines  schools  are  continu- 
ing to  employ  a zcro-tolcrance  policy 
on  fighting,  and  the  district  is  looking 
at  placing  10  juvenile  court  officers  at 
middle  schools  in  addition  to  the  six 
police  officers  at  area  high  schools. 
Some  34  expulsions  involving  weap- 
ons were  made  in  lowu  schools  last 
year,  down  from  66  the  year  before. 

KANSAS  — Almost  20  percent  of  the 
state's  79  parole  officers  missed  40  per- 
cent or  more  of  their  required  contacts 
with  former  inmates,  according  to  a 
state  audit.  Officials  suggested  that 
crimes  could  be  prevented  if  parolees 
were  watched  more  closely 

MINNESOTA  — A mullimillion-dol- 
lar,  24-state  prostitution  ring  was  busted 
open  recently  following  a two-year  in- 
vestigation. leading  to  the  indictments 
of  15  people.  Seven  of  those  indicted 
were  members  of  a single  Twin  Cilies- 
based  family,  which  was  thought  to 
prey  on  runaway  girls  as  young  as  14, 
employing  them  at  massage  parlors  and 
escort  services  in  Las  Vegas  and  St. 
Louis  Of  the  50  prostitutes  identified 
in  the  investigation,  45  were  from  Min- 
nesota. The  indictments,  which  were 
unsealed  Aug  12  in  St.  Louis,  allege 
that  the  defendants  transported  minors 
across  state  lines  with  the  intent  to  en- 
gage in  prostitution,  and  engaged  in 
money  laundering. 

MONTANA  — An  arbitrator  has  been 
called  in  to  settle  divisive  negotiations 
surrounding  the  Anaconda  police 
union's  contract,  while  the  union  braced 
to  work  well  into  October  before  u 
settlement  is  reached  Police  filed  a 
grievance  against  the  county  over  a "me 
too"  clause  that  the  county  wants  re- 
moved from  the  contract.  The  clause 
stipulates  that  wage  increases  granted 
to  one  employee  must  also  be  extended 
to  others. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Authorities  in 
Rapid  City  suspect  foul  play  in  the 
deaths  of  eight  homeless  men  in  16 
months.  Six  of  the  eight  bodies  found 
drowned  in  a trout  stream  were  Indi- 
ans, and  seven  of  them  hud  been  drink- 
ing heavily  before  their  deaths.  The  last 
body  was  pulled  from  the  creek  on  July 
8.  Despite  police  interviews  with  scores 
of  people  and  a $4,000  reward,  no  leads 
had  yet  turned  up. 

Three  Indians  have  been  arrested  in 
what  was  deemed  a hate-related  attack 
on  a young  white  man  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation  The  victim.  Brad 
Young.  21.  had  been  severely  beaten, 
kicked  in  the  head  and  dragged  around 
a field  by  a rope  around  his  neck.  Louis 
Means  and  Byron  Bisonettc.  both  18, 
and  a juvenile  were  arrested.  Means  and 
Bisonette  were  arraigned  Aug  27  on 
Federal  charges  of  assault  resulting  in 
serious  bodily  injury  Sheriff  Russel 
Waterbury  believes  the  crime  was  ra- 
cially motivated. 

Sioux  Falls  leaders  plan  to  review  a 
policy  of  routinely  strip-searching  teen- 
agers cued  for  crimes  as  minor  as  cur- 
few violations.  A special  executive  ses- 
sion of  city  and  county  leaders  was 
scheduled  for  Sept.  14 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
Sioux  Falls  Police  Officer  Duve 
Dunteman  acted  reasonably  and  not 
criminally  in  1993  when  he  shot  and 


killed  Brian  Yellowback.  18,  who  was 
holding  a knife.  The  decision  upheld  a 
lower  court  ruling  that  cleared  the  of- 
ficer in  a civil  suit  brought  by  the  young 
man’s  father. 

WYOMING  — The  state  plunned  to 
post  a list  of  high-risk  sex  offenders  on 
the  Internet  in  September  Residents 
will  be  able  to  enter  n sex  offender's 
name,  a 7.1P  code  or  u town  name  in 
order  to  search  for  nearby  offenders 


ARIZONA  — According  to  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department,  the  state's  inmate 
population  has  grown  7,8  percent  in  the 
last  year,  up  to  25,31 1 inmates  in  1998 
from  23,484  in  1997.  State  officials  suy 
the  prison  population  has  increased  by 
about  8,000  in  the  last  six  years. 

Cleaning  up  each  methamphetamine 
lab  in  Ari/onu  costs  an  average  of 
$8,600.  authorities  said,  bringing  the 
total  taxpayer  bill  for  clamping  down 
on  the  proliferating  labs  to  $2.6  million 
every  year. 

The  Tempo  Union  High  School  District 
is  considering  a policy  that  would  lorce 
students  suspended  for  drug  use  to  pass 
a drug  test  in  order  to  return  to  class. 

COLORADO  — Three  swastikas 
were  found  etched  in  student  restrooms 
as  classes  resumed  at  Columbine  High 
School  in  Littleton  on  Aug.  17  No  sus- 
pects hud  yet  been  found. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  reported  recently  that  males 
between  the  ages  of  1 5 and  1 8 are  over- 
whelmingly the  perpetrators  in  murders 
involving  young  people,  und  that  hand- 
guns urc  their  weapons  of  choice.  The 
researchers  said  homicide  rates  involv- 
ing youths  peaked  in  1993  and  ure  now 
declining.  Officials  decried  the  luck  of 
effective  anti-gun  intervention  pro- 
grams. 

NEW  MEXICO  — An  opinion  issued 
by  the  state  Attorney  General  on  Aug. 
4 has  freed  the  Stale  Police  to  make 
public  lists  of  sex  offenders  living  in 
New  Mexico  and  post  offenders  ad- 
dresses on  a Web  site.  The  opinion 
comes  as  officials  wrestle  with  the 
slate's  new  Sex  Offender  Registration 
and  Notification  Act.  which  was  ap- 
proved in  March  by  Gov.  Gary  Johnson. 
All  sex  offenders  must  now  register 
with  their  local  sheriff 

The  state  Court  of  Appeals  lust  month 
tossed  out  a lawsuit  against  the  State 
brought  by  240  current  and  former  State 
Police  officers  who  were  seeking  back 
wages  and  damages  The  officers  claim 
they  were  not  paid  for  working  during 
mealtimes  and  holidays,  but  the  court 
dismissed  the  suit  on  grounds  that  a 
stale  cannot  be  sued  to  enforce  a Fed- 
eral right  such  as  a labor  law.  Officers 
were  apparently  given  compensatory 
time  off  instead  of  overtime  pay  for 
their  extra  work. 

The  Wackenhut  Corrections  Corp.  de- 
layed reporting  a riot  that  killed  a guard 
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at  Santa  Rosa  prison,  and  investigators 
arc  looking  into  whether  there  was 
criminal  negligence  in  the  delay. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  has  filed  suit  against 
the  Tecumsch  School  District,  alleging 
that  the  district's  random  drug  testing 
of  students  in  extracurricular  activities 
violates  constitutional  protections 
against  unreasonable  searches.  The  test- 
ing is  enforced  even  if  students’  activi- 
ties arc  not  sports-related. 

The  Tulsa  Police  Department’s  new 
"Saracen"  armored  personnel  carrier 
made  its  public  debut  during  the  Na- 
tional Night  Out  Against  Crime  Aug. 
3.  The  vehicle  was  imported  from  En- 
gland for  $15,000  and  fitted  with  a hos- 
tage negotiation  system,  m addition  to 
other  spcciul  crime-fighting  gear. 

Glenpool  Police  Officer  Tracey  Powell 
and  Jcnks  officer  Tim  McDaniels  shot 
and  killed  two  teen-agers  who  allegedly 
tried  to  run  them  over  with  a stolen 
truck  on  Aug.  14  following  a high- 
speed chase.  Andrew  Ridgcwuy,  17, 
and  Dusty  Cagle,  18.  were  killed  in  a 
hail  of  20  shots  fired  by  the  two  police- 
officers,  prompting  community  criti- 
cism that  excessive  force  wus  used. The 
officers  said  the  boys  eluded  them  and 
then  rammed  their  police  cur,  before  at- 
tempting to  run  over  the  officers  when 
they  got  out  of  their  cruiser  On  Sept. 
2.  District  Attorney  Tim  Harris  con- 
cluded that  the  officers  were  justified 
in  their  use  of  deadly  force. 

TEXAS  — Opening  arguments  began 
Aug.  18  in  the  trial  of  Brownsville  ex- 
police officers  Roberto  Briseno  and 
Randull  Ledbetter.  The  two  are  accused 
of  killing  Luura  Lugo,  a woman  who 
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had  won  custody  of  a child  she  con- 
tended was  stolen  from  her  at  birth. 
Court  documents  allege  that  the  (wo 
men  were  paid  to  murder  the  woman. 

A second  suspect  has  been  identified 
and  arrested  in  the  Rains  County  kill- 
ing of  H.W.  Walker,  a 53-ycar-old  black 
man  who  was  lied  to  a tree  and  burned. 
Brian  Long,  24,  joins  a 1 6-year-old  al- 
ready in  custody  who  was  expected  to 
plead  guilty  to  murder. 

Fulshcar  Police  Chief  Ben  Villar.  52,  is 
facing  an  array  of  criminal  charges,  in- 
cluding forgery,  tampering  with  a gov- 
ernment record  and  bigamy.  His  wife, 
Dorene  West,  47,  tracked  down  records 
showing  that  she  is  just  one  of  10  wives 
her  husband  had  married  since  1966. 
Janice  Orsak  Villar,  who  married  the 
Chief  in  1998  while  he  was  still  mar- 
ried to  West,  was  six  months  pregnant 
with  his  child  when  she  had  her  mar- 
riage annulled  on  Aug.  2.  West  also 
obtained  an  annulment  last  January 

A stricter  limit  on  the  state's  legal 
blood-alcohol  level  went  into  effect  on 
Sept.  I . The  new  .08  limit,  down  from 
the  previous  .10,  will  allow  the  slate  to 
receive  $9.4  million  in  Federal  grants 
over  the  next  year. 

The  second  capital  murder  case  in  the 
dragging  death  last  year  of  James  Byrd 
Jr  ended  this  month  in  Bryan  with  the 
conviction  of  Lawrence  Brewer,  32. 
The  jury  then  deliberated  for  14  hours 
before  sentencing  Brewer  to  death.  John 
William  King  was  sentenced  to  death 
after  his  conviction  last  February. 

Ronnie  Robinson,  the  Taylor  City  Com- 
missioner, resigned  Aug,  25  after  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  three  separate  attempts 
of  posing  us  a police  officer.  He  faces  a 
$2,000  fine  but  no  jail  time. 

The  driver  who  slammed  into  Dallas 


An  influx  of  both  funding  and  sea- 
soned investigators  over  the  past  two 
years  has  positioned  New  York  City's 
Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board  to 
take  a more  authoritative  role  in  the 
investigation  of  police  misconduct,  ac- 
cording to  police  and  city  officials,  who 
flouted  a proposal  in  August  that  would 
greatly  reduce  the  role  of  police  staff 
in  such  inquiries. 

Under  the  plan,  the  specifics  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  officially  pre- 
sented to  the  CCRB.  the  board's  find- 
ings in  misconduct  allegations  would 
no  longer  be  reinvestigated  by  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department.  While 
there  are  approximately  100  munici- 
palities m the  country  that  have  civil- 
ian panels,  New  York  is  one  of  the  few 
cities  where  the  process  is  duplicated 
by  police,  suid  Samuel  Walker,  a pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at 
Omaha  who  has  studied  the  civilian 
review  process. 

By  eliminating  this  step,  officials 
believe  they  will  be  able  to  streamline 
a process  that  is  notorious  for  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  to  render  a final  deci- 
sion on  a citizen  complaint.  By  the  time 
the  two  investigations  are  completed, 
witnesses  often  no  longer  wish  to  co- 


Police  Sgt.  Fred  Katani  pleaded  guilty 
on  Aug.  16  to  two  counts  of  intoxica- 
tion assault  and  other  charges.  Lorenzo 
Cortez,  35.  received  maximum  concur- 
rent sentences  of  10  years  for  the  in- 
toxication assault  chaigcs.  Katani  spent 
a week  in  a coma  after  Cortez  hit  him 
when  the  motorcycle  officer  was  con- 
ducting a traffic  stop  on  May  24  on 
Central  Expressway. 


CALIFORNIA  — Thousands  of  un- 
qualified or  dangerous  people  may  be 
allowed  to  become  foster  parents  due 
to  flaws  in  the  state's  fingerprint  back- 
ground check,  according  to  The  River- 
side Press-Enterprise.  Some  700,000 
new  records  entered  into  the  finger- 
printing system  go  missing  each  year, 
the  paper  reported. 

A search  of  a remote  section  of  the  San 
Bernardino  National  Forest  has  yielded 
23,000  marijuana  plants  worth  an  esti- 
mated $80  million  A four-acre  planta- 
tion was  raided  by  state  and  Federal 
agents,  but  no  arrests  had  yet  been 
made. 

Parole  agents  in  the  slate  have  been 
criticized  for  losing  track  of  about  25 
percent  of  the  125,000  case  loads  they 
were  overseeing  for  the  second  half  of 
last  year.  The  state  Department  of  Cor- 
rections cited  statistics  showing  that 
individual  agents  had  up  to  100  parol- 
ees under  their  supervision  at  one  time. 

A gunman  was  still  being  sought  on 
Aug.  31  for  spraying  a Garden  Grove 
auto-parts  store  with  bullets  the  day 
before.  T\vo  people  were  killed  and  four 


operate,  and  officers  can  spend  years 
in  career  limbo  waiting  for  an  outcome. 

The  NYPD  has  typically  found  the 
inquiries  carried  out  by  the  board  to  be 
wanting.  Nearly  half  the  misconduct 
cases  referred  to  the  department  each 
year  by  the  board  never  result  in  disci- 
plinary action  against  officers.  Police 
reviews  often  find  that  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  panel's  team  of  inves- 
tigators is  insufficient  to  warrant  a de- 
partmental trial. 

According  to  police  officials,  the 
standard  of  proof  required  to  find  an 
officer  guilty  at  a department  adminis- 
trative trial  is  higher  than  that  required 
to  uphold  a civilian  complaint.  The  re- 
view panel's  investigations  have  been 
shoddy  in  the  past,  they  assert,  with 
critical  witnesses  and  essential  evi- 
dence. such  as  a positive  officer  identi- 
fication, missing  from  the  inquiry.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1998,  just 
5.2  percent  of  all  complaints  filed  with 
the  board  were  substantiated. 

To  bolster  the  perception  that  the 
board's  investigations  were  weak,  the 
CCRB  Team  was  formed  to  review  the 
facts  and  reevaluate  case  files.  The 
NYPD  relics  on  a review  of  the  facts 
by  the  20-member  unit  of  lawyers  and 


were  wounded  in  the  attack.  Police  did 
not  immediately  identify  a motive. 

Advocates  of  legalized  marijuana 
launched  a billboard  advertising  cam- 
paign in  San  Francisco  in  August.  Some 
30  billboards  ask  passing  motorists  to 
“Honk  If  You  Inhale."  Backers  hope  to 
expand  the  ad  campaign  nationwide. 

An  El  Monte  police  SWAT  team  shot  a 
retired  grandfather  twice  in  the  back  and 
killed  him  as  they  blasted  their  way  into 
a residence  on  Aug.  9.  expecting  to  find 
marijuana  and  cash  belonging  to  a drug 
kingpin.  Instead,  they  found  no  drugs 
and  64-year-old  Mario  Paz,  who  was 
killed  by  agents  who  said  he  was  reach- 
ing for  a weapon.  Police  said  two  pis- 
tols were  in  a drawer  near  the  man,  and 
a third  was  in  a bureau  drawer  with  a 
rifle.  A drug  suspect  named  in  the 
SWAT  team's  warrant,  Marcos  Beltran 
Lizarraga,  had  lived  next  door. 

The  motel  handyman  who  confessed  to 
beheading  a Yosemite  woman  also  said 
he  sexually  assaulted  two  teen-age 
sightseers  before  killing  them.  Cary 
Stayner.  38.  is  the  prime  suspect  but  has 
not  yet  been  formally  charged  in  the 
deaths  of  Silvina  Pelosso  and  Juli  Sund 
in  their  room  at  the  Cedar  Lodge. 

While  supremacist  Buford  O.  Furrow 
Jr.  pleaded  not  guilty  to  killing  a mail- 
man and  shooting  five  people  at  a Jew- 
ish community  center  in  Los  Angeles 
on  Aug.  10.  Authorities  had  said  that 
Furrow.  37,  confessed  to  killing  Joseph 
Santos  Ileto.  a Filipino  American,  be- 
cause he  was  not  white.  Furrow  still 
faces  charges  of  attempted  murder  for 
the  other  shootings. 

A suspect  who  had  hurled  stones  at  sev- 
eral people,  including  U.S.  Border  Pa- 
trol agents,  was  shot  and  killed  by  a 
Border  Patrol  agent  on  Aug.  31.  The 
identity  of  the  dead  man  was  not  im- 


detectives  in  deciding  how  to  proceed 
with  a case.  The  team  often  reinterviews 
witnesses  if  necessary  to  prepare  for  an 
administrative  trial. 

But  Police  Commissioner  Howard 
Safir  believes  investigations  have  im- 
proved sharply  since  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  increased  the  CCRB's  budget 
by  $1.5  million  in  1997  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Abner  Louima  station  house  tor- 
ture scandal.  The  additional  funding  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  board  to  ex- 
pand its  team  of  investigators  from  87 
to  1 15  and  to  hire  8 trained  supervisors 
with  prior  law  enforcement  experience. 

Safir  said  the  plan  would  “make  the 
CCRB  totally  independent  as  far  as  the 
investigations  are  concerned."  One  of 
the  issues  has  always  been  the  police 
investigating  themselves,  he  told  The 
New  York  Times.  “Well,  we  would  not 
be  investigating  ourselves,  even  (hough 
I think  that  we  do  a very  good  job." 

Both  the  Mayor  and  Commissioner 
have  denied  that  the  proposal  is  related 
in  any  way  to  negotiations  between  the 
city  and  Federal  prosecutors,  who  have 
concluded  that  the  department  often 
fails  to  punish  aggressively  those  of- 
ficers involved  in  excessive  force  inci- 
dents New  York  City  could  face  a Fed- 


mediately  available.  Agents  said  that 
rocks  are  routinely  thrown  at  them  by 
immigrants  hoping  to  cross  the  border 
in  the  Cleveland  National  Forest  in  east- 
ern San  Diego  County. 

HAWAII  — Crime  in  the  slate  dropped 
1 1 percent  last  year,  bringing  the  total 
decrease  in  crime  over  the  last  three 
years  to  26  percent. 

IDAHO  — District  Judge  James  Judd, 
who  recently  spared  35-year-old  Scott 
Yager  the  death  penalty  in  the  fatal 
shooting  of  State  Police  trooper  Linda 
Huff,  has  drawn  fire  from  Idaho  State 
Police  Chaplain  Dan  Lynch,  who  is 
demanding  that  Judd  be  removed  from 
office  for  letting  the  killer  live. 

A toll-free  Safe  School  Helpline  was 
introduced  by  Gov.  Dirk  Kempthome 
in  August.  The  line,  which  works  from 
anywhere  in  Idaho,  allows  callers  to 
report  information  that  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  schools  involved. 

NEVADA  — The  court-ordered  clos- 
ing of  the  Mustang  Ranch,  Nevada’s 
oldest  bordello,  began  in  anti-climac- 
tic fashion  on  Aug.  9,  as  workers  calmly 
filed  out  of  the  ranch  with  their  belong- 
ings, and  Federal  agents  moved  in  to 
secure  the  premises.  The  ranch  was  first 
shut  down  and  sold  in  1990  to  collect 
$13  million  owed  in  back  taxes.  This 
past  July,  a Federal  judge  again  ordered 
the  brothel  shuttered  as  a jury  returned 
fraud  and  racketeering  verdicts  against 
those  still  running  the  enterprise. 

WASHINGTON  — Seattle  police 
nabbed  bank  robber  Thomas  Scott 
Kriehn  when  he  stopped  at  a restaurant 
bar  three  blocks  from  the  scene  of  the 
heist  and  pulled  a wad  of  cash  from  his 
pocket  as  police  approached  him. 
Kriehn  caught  the  eye  of  King  County 
Sheriff  s Officer  Chad  Devore  when  the 
officer  noticed  his  bulging  pockets. 


eral  lawsuit  seeking  a court-ordered 
overhaul  and  an  external  monitor. 

In  July,  Giuliani  said  that  topic  was 
not  even  under  consideration  in  his  talks 
with  U.S.  Attorney  Zachary  Carter.  The 
Mayor,  who  has  resisted  such  a plan, 
said  he  is  looking  for  common  ground 
“where  we  can  internally  improve  the 
Police  Department . . . without  making  it 
independent  of  the  Mayor." 

The  plan  for  the  CCRB  is  not  with- 
out its  critics.  Should  the  panel’s  inves- 
tigative powers  be  increased,  it  will  still 
only  be  able  to  made  recommendations 
to  the  department  on  disciplinary  pen- 
alties. The  proposed  reform  is  “grossly 
inadequate,"  said  Joel  Berger,  a lawyer 
who  used  to  monitor  police  misconduct 
cases  for  the  city’s  Law  Department. 

"There  is  no  guarantee  that  this 
would  even  increase  the  rate  of  substan- 
tiated cases  that  lead  to  discipline,"  he 
told  The  Times. 

Norman  Siegel,  executive  director 
of  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
said  the  CCRB  Team  should  never  have 
been  created  in  the  first  place.  A true 
reform,  he  said,  would  be  to  let  the  re- 
view panel  take  over  the  actual  pros- 
ecution of  complaints.  Such  a move  is 
not  even  under  consideration,  said  Safir. 


NYPD  watchdog  is  due  for  a better  bite, 
but  critics  take  wait-and-see  attitude 
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Diving  into  the  gene  pool 

A-G’s  panel  says  DNA  sampling  is  probably  constitutional  (but  not  yet  practical) 


While  the  Justice  Department  is  not  yet  completely  sold  on 
the  idea  of  collecting  DNA  samples  from  all  arrestees  charged 
with  a crime,  advocates  for  such  a plan  are  one  step  closer  to 
realizing  their  goal  when  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  DNA  Evidence  concluded  that  it  would  probably  be 
permissible  under  the  Constitution  to  obtain  genetic  evidence. 

- According  to  a draft  report  of  the  commission’s  findings, 
released  in  July,  DNA  data  bases  that  are  “highly  secure"  and 
provide  minimally  invasive  procedures  for  collecting  samples 
would  likely  pass  Federal  court  scrutiny.  If  the  findings  are 
approved  by  the  full  22-member  panel,  they  will  be  used  by 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  to  set  Justice  Department  policy 
and  non-binding  guidelines  for  law  enforcement. 

“As  we  move  from  [taking  DNA  from]  blood  samples  to 
lifting  it  right  off  of  fingerprints,  the  invasiveness  issue  is 
going  to  be  resolved,”  said  Jeffrey  Thoma,  a Ukiah,  Calif., 
prosecutor  who  worked  on  the  report.  “Resolving  privacy 
concerns,  like  how  to  keep  the  data  from  being  used  to  deny 
insurance  or  something,  is  something  we  have  to  move  much 
further  on,"  he  told  USA  Today. 

Resistance  to  establishing  extensive  DNA  data  bases  has 
appeared  to  lessen  as  an  increasing  number  of  individuals 
charged  with  serious  offenses  such  as  rape  and  murder  have 
been  cleared  in  recent  years  through  genetic  evidence.  In 
Illinois,  four  of  the  12  death-row  inmates  released  in  the  past 
12  years  were  released  based  on  DNA  samples. 

Even  staunch  defenders  of  the  death  penalty  such  as  former 
California  prosecutor  Vincent  Bugliosi,  who  won  the  murder 
conviction  of  Charles  Manson  in  1970,  said  he  was  “shocked" 
by  the  numbers.  “If  you  have  12  in  Illinois  alone  within  the  last 
10  to  15  years,  then  by  extrapolation,  what  does  that  mean  for 
the  last  80  years  in  50  states?”  It’s  a very  scary  thing,”  he  told 
Newsday. 

Besides  clearing  those  who  are  already  serving  time,  DNA 
testing  has  also  led  to  the  release  of  suspects.  In  Salt  Lake  City 
in  July,  all  charges  were  dropped  against  Paul  Black,  a man 
arrested  in  the  rape  of  a Taylorsville  woman  and  investigated 
in  the  slaying  of  an  actress  in  the  same  neighborhood,  after  the 
state  crime  lab  failed  to  match  his  DNA  with  biological 
evidence  from  the  case. 

V 


DNA  test  result:  A ticket  to  freedom  for  the  wrongly 
convicted? 

Edmund  Burke,  of  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  was  released  one 
month  after  being  arrested  for  the  murder  last  December  of  75- 
year-old  Irene  Kennedy.  The  victim  had  been  beaten,  strangled 
and  stabbed.  Burke,  48,  was  questioned  several  times  by 
authorities  over  a period  of  10  days,  and  was  arrested  after 
investigators  linked  him  to  the  crime  with  several  pieces  of 
evidence,  including  bite  marks  found  on  the  victim  which  a 
forensic  scientist  determined  were  made  by  the  suspect. 

Police  were  surprised  when  a DNA  report  came  back 
excluding  Burke  as  a suspect.  The  results  from  a swab  of  Burke's 
saliva  concluded  that  the  bite  mark  could  not  have  come  from 
him. 

Even  though  the  DNA  sample  and  a palm  print  came  back 
negative  within  24  hours,  police  continued  to  hold  Burke  in 
custody  for  a month,  believing  he  might  have  been  an  accessory 
to  Kennedy’s  murder.  Walpole  police  Lieut.  Richard  Stillman 
defended  the  department's  decision  to  arrest  Burke,  telling 
Newsday  that  there  was  a lot  of  evidence  pointing  to  him  as  the 
murderer.  “We  would  have  been  criticized  had  we  not  made  the 
arrest,"  he  said. 


Proponents  of  DNA  testing,  such  as  defense  attorney  Barry 
Scheck,  a co-founder  with  attorney  Peter  Ncufcld  of  the 
Innocence  Project  at  Benjamin  Cardozo  Law  School  in 
Queens.  N.Y.,  contend  that  genetic  sumpling  should  be 
performed  whenever  possible  especially  hair  sumplcs. 
"What  we're  finding  out  is  that  many  types  of  so-called 
forensic  science  have  turned  out  to  be  not  very  reliable  forms 
of  evidence,"  he  told  Newsday 

Moreover,  jurors  need  to  put  nonscicntific  forensic 
evidence  such  as  hair  and  bite-murk  comparisons  into 
perspective,  said  James  Starr,  u professor  of  forensic  science  at 
George  Washington  University.  While  such  evidence  deserves 
some  consideration  as  an  investigative  tool,  it  has  proven 
wrong  time  and  again,  he  said. 

DNA  is  also  being  used  to  reopen  old  cases,  including  that 
of  the  Boston  Strangler.  Boston  police  said  in  July  they  would 
use  DNA  to  determine  whether  Albert  DeSulvo  was  the  man 
who  strangled  13  women  during  the  early  1960s.  He  was  never 
prosecuted  for  those  murders  bccuusc  police  lacked  evidence 
to  prosecute,  but  he  was  convicted  of  other  charges  und 
sentenced  to  life  in  prison. 

DeSalvo  was  fatally  stubbed  by  a fellow  inmate  in  1973 

But  some  believe  that  while  DNA  testing  in  old  cases  may 
be  interesting,  money  and  resources  should  be  spent  on  current 
cases,  Rockne  Harmon,  a senior  deputy  district  attorney  in 
Alameda  County  who  was  an  adversary  of  Ncufcld’s  and 
Schcck’s  during  the  O.J.  Simpson  triul,  said  thut  for  every 
inmate  who  is  released  after  being  cleared  through  DNA 
testing,  there  are  hundreds  who  either  ought  to  be  going  to 
prison,  staying  in  prison  or  executed  for  new  and  old  cases. 
“And  the  cases  are  languishing  because  there  just  aren't 
enough  laboratory  services  available  to  address  ull  these 
cases,"  he  told  Newsday. 

The  Attorney  General's  commission  on  DNA  evidence,  in 
fact,  has  urged  Reno  to  oppose  immediate  testing  of  ull 
arrestees  because  it  would  overtax  the  system.  There  are 
already  1 .4  million  people  who  have  been  convicted  of  serious 
crimes  whose  DNA  needs  to  be  analyzed  and  added  to  a 
Federal  data  base.  Testing  more  than  15  million  arrestees  a 
year,  by  FBI  estimates,  would  greatly  increase  thut  bucklog. 


The  paper  chase: 

PD  will  fight  order  to  reveal  pursuit-policy  details 


The  Orange,  Conn.,  Police  Depart- 
ment is  fighting  a state  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Commission’s  order  to  dis- 
close specifics  of  its  pursuit  policy, 
claiming  that  the  report’s  release  could 
put  officers  at  risk. 

Details  of  the  policy  were  sought  by 
The  New  Haven  Register  after  a mo- 
torist being  pursued  by  Orange  police 
crashed  into  a tree  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Woodbridge  and  died.  Orange 
police  were  cleared  of  any  wrongdo- 
ing after  a three-month  investigation, 
which  found  that  the  victim  had  taken 
heroin  and  was  speeding. 

In  ruling  against  the  department,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Commission 
found  a legitimate  public  interest  in 
knowing  the  policies  governing  police 
personnel  in  general,  and  specifically 
in  the  area  of  vehicular  pursuit.  It  is  an 
area,  the  commission  said,  that  seri- 
ously affects  “matters  of  public  safety 
and  the  well-being  of  our  citizens  us- 
ing public  roadways. 

Mitchell  Pearlman,  the  com- 
mission's executive  director,  said  the 
case  is  the  first  in  the  state  to  involve 
the  release  of  a pursuit  policy.  He  be- 
lieves that  State  Superior  Court  in 
Milford  would  uphold  the  order  to  make 
the  policy  public,  he  said.  “We  don’t 
have  secret  laws  in  the  United  States." 
Pearlman  told  The  New  York  Times. 
“The  public  has  a right  to  know  what 
these  policies  contain." 

That  belief  is  not  shared  by  either 
the  department  or  Orange  town  offi- 
cials. 

Assistant  Police  Chief  Joseph 
Dooley  said  the  department  maintains 


its  opposition  to  the  report.  "We  feel  it 
could  jeopardize  the  safety  of  our  of- 
ficers,” he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News. 

Should  the  information  be  made 
public,  it  would  provide  offenders  with 
a “clear  road  map"  to  escape  apprehen- 
sion after  engaging  in  criminal  behav- 
ior, according  to  department  and  state 
officials.  Criminals  would  know  how 
far  departments  were  willing  to  chase 
them  and  which  towns  did  not  pursue 
beyond  their  own  town  lines,  they  said. 

Robert  C.  Sousa,  the  First  Select- 
man of  Orange,  said  the  town's  appeal 
could  set  a legal  precedent.  One  of  the 
reasons  the  appeal  was  filed,  he  told  The 
Times,  was  that  officials  wanted  to 
know  from  a legal  standpoint  what  it 
could  and  could  not  withhold  regard- 
ing the  department’s  pursuit  policy. 

Pursuits  have  become  a contentious 
issue  in  Connecticut,  and  the  number 
of  suspects  and  innocent  bystanders 
killed  during  car  chases  with  police  has 
led  to  a state  law  establishing  a com- 
mittee to  draft  guidelines  for  a uniform 
pursuit  policy. 

According  to  State  Police  Sgt.  Paul 
Vance,  the  agency’s  pursuit  policy  is 
available  to  the  public.  While  troopers 
can  initiate  a chase,  shift  supervisors 
decide  whether  to  continue  it,  he  said. 
“There  are  a number  of  factors  that  have 
to  be  considered,"  he  told  The  Times, 
“including  the  seventy  of  the  enme.  the 
time  of  day,  traffic,  weather  conditions 
and  potential  dangers  to  the  public  and / 
or  officers." 

Geoffrey  P.  Alpert.  a professor  of 
criminal  justice  at  the  University  of 


South  Carolina  and  an  expert  in  police 
pursuit  policies,  disagrees  with  Orange 
Police  Department’s  reasoning.  "I  think 
if  their  argument  is  that  if  the  bad  guys 
know  what  we  can  do  and  what  we  can 't 
do,  then  they’re  going  to  take  advan- 
tage and  outsmart  us.  I think  that's  kind 
of  an  archaic  view  of  the  world,"  he  told 
LEN.  “Progressive  departments  and 
administrators  take  a different  view  and 
that  is  that  sure,  we  are  going  to  try  to 


Following  an  officer-involved 
shooting  that  took  the  life  of  a home- 
less black  woman  in  May.  another  layer 
of  oversight  — a Federal  task  force 
is  being  applied  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  with  wide-ranging 
repercussions  for  California  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  new  Civil  Rights  Section  cre- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office  the 
Central  District  of  California  would 
have  the  authority  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  alleged  civil  rights  violations 
by  the  scores  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  a jurisdiction  covering  seven 
counties:  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San 
Bernardino,  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  Riverside,  where 
the  shooting  of  a black  teen-ager  last 
year  also  played  a role  in  the  creation 
of  the  task  force. 

In  December,  officers  fired  on  19- 
year-old  Tyisha  Miller  who  was  uncon- 
scious in  a car  with  a handgun  on  her 


catch  the  bad  guys,  but  we’re  not  go- 
ing to  jeopardize  public  safety." 

Criminals  do  not  plan  that  far  ahead, 
Alpert  contends.  Departments  that  have 
adopted  a policy  of  not  pursuing  car 
thieves  and  other  suspects  in  nonvio- 
lent offenses  have  found  it  has  had  little 
effect  on  their  crime  rate,  he  said. 

Alpert  likened  the  OPD’s  argument 
to  that  made  at  the  time  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court’s  Tennessee  v Gamer 


lap.  Police  said  she  had  reached  for  the 
weapon  when  they  tried  to  smash  her 
car  window. 

[In  a related  development,  an 
agencywide  investigation  of  the  River- 
side Police  Department  has  been 
launched  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office  to  determine 
if  the  department’s  practices  and  poli- 
cies inherently  violated  civil  rights.] 

The  new  Civil  Rights  Section  will 
be  composed  of  three  criminal  prosecu- 
tors and  one  attorney  from  the  Civil 
Division.  "Today,  we  let  everyone  in 
this  nation’s  most  populous  district 
know  that  we  are  committed  to  protect- 
ing their  civil  rights  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  the  law,"  said  U.S.  Attorney 
Alejandro  N.  Mayorkas  in  a prepared 
statement.  “Enforcement  of  the  civil 
rights  laws  is  critical  because  these  laws 
are  designed  to  protect  the  most  funda- 
mental liberties  of  our  citizens.  Inci- 
dents of  hate  crimes,  involuntary  ser- 


dccisionon  fleeing  felons  in  1984  "The 
argument  from  police  was  that  if  we 
don’t  shoot  fleeing  felons,  all  felons  are 
going  to  flee,"  he  said.  "I’m  sure  some 
do  and  some  did,  but  (hut’s  not  the  norm 
or  what  people  think  about.  It  wus  a fear 
back  then  and  it  didn't  pun  out  Most 
departments  arc  happy  to  tell  you  what 
the  policy  is  and  most  newspupers  be- 
fore they  file  u Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  will  provide  them." 


vitude  and  police  misconduct  strike  at 
the  very  core  of  our  system  of  equality, 
liberty  and  order." 

The  unit  comes  close  on  the  heels 
of  the  appointment  of  a new  Inspector 
General  for  the  LAPD  and  nine 
months  after  the  resignation  of  the  Los 
Angeles'  Police  Commission's  first  in- 
spector general  under  circumstances 
that  revealed  a bitter  power  struggle 
between  her  and  top  commission  ex- 
ecutives. 

The  new  I-G,  who  will  carry  out 
oversight  duties  within  a framework 
created  by  the  passage  of  a new  city 
charter,  is  Jeffrey  Eglash.  a former  head 
of  the  Public  Corruption  and  Govern- 
ment Fraud  Section  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  in  Los  Angeles. 
Eglash  is  a considered  to  have  strong 
analytical  and  investigative  skills,  as 
well  as  being  politically  astute  a 
quality  some  believe  may  be  crucial  for 
the  sensitive  post  he  has  assumed. 


New  set  of  eyes  to  watch  LAPD  & 
scores  of  other  Calif,  departments 
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History  in  the  making? 

IACP  may  soon  have  its  first  female  VP 


V 


At  this  point  in  her  career.  Mary  Ann  Viverette 
may  think  of  herself' as  just  another  police  chief,  but  the 
head  of  the  Gaithersburg.  Md.,  Police  Department  will 
face  the  gender  issue  again  this  year  as  first  woman  to 
run  for  sixth  vice  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Viverette.  who 
has  been  a chief  for 
13  years,  could 
eventually  become 
the  107-  year-old 
organization's  first 
female  president  if 
her  campaign  is 
successful.  "It  is 
important  for 
women  to  be  seen  in 
positions  that  can 
affect  leadership  of 
associations  like 
Viverette  this,"  Viverette  told 

Just  like  any  other  chief?  Law  Enforcement 

News.  “This  is  the  oldest  and  largest  chiefs'  association 
in  the  world.  To  be  on  the  board  of  officers  is  a very 
significant  and  prominent  position." 

The  sixth-vice-president  contest  will  be  settled  at  the 
1999  IACP  conference  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  where 
Viverette  will  face  an  opponent  with  what  amounts  to  a 
home-field  advantage.  Chief  Gerald  L.  Galloway  of 
the  Southern  Pines.  N.C..  Police  Department. 

A 26-year  veteran,  Galloway  has  served  as  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  chiefs'  association  and  is  serving 
his  third  year  on  IACP's  executive  committee.  If 
elected,  Galloway  said  in  a statement,  he  would  seek  to 
ensure  that  the  research  and  related  work  done  by  IACP 
committees  filters  down  to  members  for  their  opera- 
tional use. 

‘The  committees  themselves  are  a diverse  group  of 
participating  members.”  he  noted,  "and  their  work  can 
be  very  helpful  to  all  throughout  the  international  law 
enforcement  community." 


In  her  own 
candidate  statement, 

Viverette  said  the 
advancement  of 
IACP’s  goals  can 
only  accrue  to  the 
greater  good  of  the 
law  enforcement 
profession. 

"Experience  has 
taught  me  that  while 
the  direction  for 
these  goals  is 

achieved  through  „ „ 

..  r Galloway 

the  association  s ,,  J 

Board  of  Officers.  Home-field  advantage? 

the  driving  force  comes  from  individuals  — dedicated 
leaders  who  are  willing  to  share  their  ideas  and  sacrifice 
their  time  to  make  professionalism  a reality,"  she 
observed. 

Running  for  IACP  office  has  brought  Viverette's 
gender  to  the  forefront  — something  that  she  said  has 
not  been  an  issue  during  her  tenure  as  chief.  She  said 
she  finds  it  strange  to  be  dealing  with  those  issues  again 
after  so  many  years. 

“I've  been  dealing  with  things  around  here  for  13 
years,"  she  said.  “When  a chief  makes  a decision  those 
decisions  are  made  similarly  across  the  country  by  men. 
I'm  the  consequence  of  what  I’ve  developed  and 
learned  over  the  years.  It’s  really  hard  to  separate  which 
ones  are  because  of  my  gender." 

Once  her  qualifications  for  IACP  elected  office  were 
acknowledged,  she  said,  there  were  some  who  indicated 
they  would  favor  her  candidacy  because  they  thought  it 
was  important  to  have  diversity  on  the  board.  But 
Viverette  maintains  that  her  gender  would  not  necessar- 
ily instill  that. 

"I  might  look  different  and  sound  a little  different, 
but  it  does  not  mean  my  opinions  would  be  all  that 
diverse,"  she  told  LEN.  “I  might  think  just  like  another 
male  chief  down  the  road.” 


Foody  for 
thought 

With  no  explanation  to  either  his  top 
deputies  or  the  media,  Syracuse,  N Y.. 
Police  Chief  James  T.  Foody  resigned 
on  Aug.  9 after  a meeting  with  the  city’s 
Mayor.  His  abrupt  departure  came  one 
week  after  the  shooting  death  of  a 19- 
ycar-old  man. 

Mayor  Roy  Bernardi  said  thut 
Foody  has  stepped  down  for  personal 
reasons,  refusing  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances behind  the  resignation  and 
thereby  leaving  open  the  question  of 
whether  the  decision  to  step  down  was 
the  Chief's  alone. 

"We  don't  tulk  each  other  into  do- 
ing anything,"  he  said.  "I  wasn't  going 
to  hold  him  back." 

Foody,  59,  was  appointed  in  Janu- 
ary 1994  after  serving  us  Oswego 
County's  chief  assistant  district  attor- 
ney. He  joined  the  Stale  Police  in  1961 
and  received  a law  degree  from  Syra- 
cuse University  Law  School  as  he 
worked  his  wuy  through  the  ranks.  In 
1983  he  resigned  from  the  force  to  be- 
come an  Oswego  County  prosecutor. 

Of  late.  Foody  had  come  under  blis- 
tering criticism  for  what  many  believed 
was  a lack  of  information  surrounding 
the  shooting  of  Johntier  Thylor,  who 
was  killed  by  an  officer  who  said  the 
teen-ager  pulled  a knife.  His  adminis- 
tration also  drew  criticism  over  contro- 
versial police  searches  and  the  loss  of  a 
$400,000  lawsuit  filed  by  a former  city 
police  officer. 

Foody  did  not  appear  at  a news  con- 
ference called  by  Bernardi  on  the  day 
of  his  resignation,  but  Bernardi  insists 
that  Foody  did  not  leave  under  pressure. 
"People  arc  going  to  speculate  but  there 
shouldn’t  be  speculation,”  he  told  The 
Associated  Press.  “He’s  decided  it's 
time  for  him  to  step  down." 

Replacing  Foody  will  be  First 
Deputy  Chief  John  Falge,  47,  who  hus 
served  with  the  department  since  1973 
in  nearly  every  position  on  the  force. 
Although  city  officials  cited  Foody's 
commitment  to  community  policing  as 
being  responsible  for  murders,  rapes 
and  robberies  falling  to  record  low  lev- 
els last  year,  Falge  said  there  was  room 
for  improvement  in  the  department's 
relationship  with  the  community. 
"We're  going  to  get  on  that  right  away." 
he  said. 

Big  day 
in  Big  D 

Dallas  City  Manager  Ted 
Benevides  wasted  no  time  breaking 
new  ground  in  August  when  he  decided 
to  forego  a national  search  and  chose 
Assistant  Chief  Terrell  Bolton  to  suc- 
ceed Ben  Click  as  the  city’s  top  cop. 

Bolton  is  the  first  black  man  to  hold 
the  chief's  job  in  Dallas. 

While  police  rank  and  file,  as  well 
as  city  officials,  lavishly  praised  the 
selection  of  the  personable  and  accom- 
plished Bolton,  the  speed  with  which 
the  selection  was  made  came  as  a sur- 
prise to  many.  Click  had  announced  his 
retirement  on  Aug.  5,  effective  Sept.  30. 
Benevides  made  his  choice  Aug.  20. 

"It  sounds  like  Mr.  Benevides  al- 
ready had  his  mind  made  up,"  Sgt.  Tho- 
mas Wilson,  president  of  the  Dallas 
Police  Patrolmen's  Union,  told  The 


Dallas  Morning  News. 

The  40-ycur-old  Bolton  joined  the 
force  in  1980  and  until  his  promotion 
commanded  three  of  the  department's 
six  patrol  divisions.  His  strong  relation- 
ship with  community  leaders  and  com- 
mitment to  community  policing  were 
considered  marks  in  his  favor.  Bolton 
was  integral  in  the  building  of  a mo- 
bile, storefront  program  that  created  a 
police  station  which  could  be  moved 
from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood. 

He  is  also  the  first  chief  to  come 
from  within  the  DPD  since  Billy  Prince 
was  chosen  to  lead  the  agency  in  1982. 

Police  and  city  officials  contend  that 
Bolton's  race  was  a non-issue  in  his 
selection  — he  was  simply  the  best  man 
for  the  job,  said  City  Council  member 
Alan  Walne.  "This  hus  nothing  to  do 
with  a race  question.  Ted  | Benevides] 
didn't  make  a decision  on  color."  he  told 
The  Morning  News.  Cpl. Glenn  White 
of  the  police  association  agreed. 
Benevides,  he  said,  picked  "a  good  guy 
to  do  a hard  job." 

But  prior  to  Click’s  appointment  in 
1991,  the  department  had  come  under 
fire  for  not  being  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  minorities,  allegations  of  which  led 
to  protests  and  arrests.  The  ascension 
of  Bolton  to  the  top  post  may  signify  to 
Dallas's  black  community  a sense  of 
belonging  that  might  not  have  been 
there  before.  "While  there  has  been 
pretty  signage  on  the  cars  to  protect  and 
to  serve,  we  didn't  think  that  necessar- 
ily meant  us,”  said  Dallas  County  Com- 
missioner John  Wiley  Price,  who  is 
black.  "Now  we  have  a better  sense  of 
inclusion,  if  you  will." 

Bolton  grew  up  poor  in  a family  of 
10  in  Richton,  Miss.,  a town  that  once 
had  Ku  Klux  Klan  parades  down  its 
main  street.  He  called  the  opportunity 
to  lead  the  DPD  an  "awesome  respon- 
sibility." As  chief,  he  said,  he  will  work 
to  enhance  crime-fighting  efforts  and 
the  diversity  of  the  force.  “We  do  so 
many  things  really  well.  But  you  know 
what?  We  can  do  some  things  better." 

Body  of 
evidence 

Eyewitness  identifications  may  be 
notoriously  unreliable,  but  Minneapo- 
lis Police  Chief  Robert  K.  Olson  had 
little  trouble  in  August  spotting  a sus- 
pect based  on  just  one  simple  descrip- 
tion — he's  naked. 

The  nude  suspect,  who  was  eventu- 
ally caught  and  charged  along  with  two 
other  men  on  weapons  violations,  is  the 
first  physical  arrest  Olson  has  made 
since  becoming  Chief.  The  incident 
began  during  the  city’s  National  Night 
Out  on  Aug.  3.  Olson  was  making 
neighborhood  visits,  as  he  does  each 
year,  when  he  heard  a patrol  officer  ra- 
dio for  help.  With  no  squad  cars  seem- 
ing to  respond,  the  Chief  cruised  the 
area  around  Interstate  94  himself. 

According  to  Olson,  the  officer  and 
her  partner  had  captured  the  three  sus- 
pects when  one  of  them  took  off  wear- 
ing just  white  undershorts.  He  lost  those 
when  a civilian  tried  to  lend  a hand  and 
managed  to  grab  them  as  the  suspect 
pulled  away. 

"I  heard  the  officer  get  on  the  radio 
and  say,  ‘He's  naked,'"  said  Olson. 
The  guy  just  went  right  out  of  them 
|his  underwear]  " 

Olson  caught  up  with  the  suspect 
after  seeing  him  pop  up  from  behind  a 
bush.  Steering  his  squad  car  onto  the 


sidewalk,  the  Chief  tried  to  arrest  the 
man  but  the  suspect  once  again  ran 
away.  He  was  caught  a half-block  later. 
There  was  no  need  to  frisk  him.  said 
Olson,  because  it  was  obvious  he 
“wasn't  packing." 

The  officers  had  originally  stopped 
the  vehicle  because  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  license  plate  and 
an  object  hanging  from  the  rearview 
mirror. 

The  suspect,  said  to  have  been  in 
his  20s,  was  “bigger  than  me,"  the  Chief 
said,  noting  that  he  exercised  caution 
when  chasing  him. 

Still,  the  incident  “made  me  feel  like 
a young  cop  again,"  Olson  told  The 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  “It  brought 
back  to  me  what  officers  face  every 
day." 

Best 

bet 

Considered  the  best  that  the  Little 
Rock.  Ark.,  Police  Department  has  to 
offer  by  those  who  serve  under  him. 
Assistant  Chief  David  Rowan  has  been 
named  as  the  department’s  acting  chief 
while  the  city  conducts  a national 
search  for  a permanent  successor  to 
long-time  chief  Louie  Caudell. 

Rowan,  48.  who  joined  the  Little 
Rock  force  in  1973,  holds  a master's 
degree  in  rehabilitation  counseling  from 


the  University  of  Central  Arkansas  and 
had  worked  closely  with  Caudell  for  the 
past  decade.  Before  being  promoted  to 
assistant  chief  in  1991  by  the  chief. 
Rowan  served  as  captain  of  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  and  Intelligence  Division, 
now  called  the  Special  Investigations 
Division. 

"He  really  has  super  high  integrity," 
Caudell  raved  about  his  former  subor- 
dinate. "He’s  the  kind  of  person  who 
lets  people  know  exactly  where  they 
stand,  a very  good  quality.  He's  a very 
personable  guy  and  does  it  in  way  that 
people  are  happy  to  hear." 

One  patrol  officer  told  The  Arkan- 
sas Democrat-Gazette:  "He’s  the  best 
Little  Rock’s  got." 


Rowan,  a native  of  Benton,  Ark., 
said  he  has  never  lost  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  job;  tackling  each  assignment 
as  a fresh  challenge.  “When  I first  came 
down  here  in  the  patrol  division,  to  me, 
there  couldn’t  be  anything  better  than 
that."  he  told  The  Democrat-Gazette. 

The  city  expects  to  complete  its 
search  and  name  a new  chief  by  Janu- 
ary 2000.  City  Manager  Cy  Carney 
said  he  anticipates  receiving  100  appli- 
cations for  the  post,  and  from  that  pool 
at  least  20  top-flight  candidates  will  be 
identified.  Rowan  has  not  yet  submit- 
ted his  own  application  for  the  job. 
"Certainly,  that  is  something  I am  con- 
sidering seriously,"  he  said.  "It's  prob- 
ably something  1 will  do." 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

And  you  think  policing  an  impoverished, 
inner-city  neighborhood  is  tough 
where  you  work? 

Law  Enforcement  News  takes  you  on 
a tour  of  the  slums  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  the  bottomless  poverty  is  as 
shocking  as  the  pervasive,  unbridled 
police  brutality. 

Only  in  Low  Enforcement  News. 
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New  whodunnit 
in  Louima  case 


A rare  set  of  circumstances  for 
both  defense  attorneys  and 
prosecutors  has  been  created  by  a 
written  account  detailing  the  1997 
torture  of  Haitian  immigrant  Abner 
Louima,  in  which  disgraced  former 
New  York  City  police  officer  Justin 
Volpe  exonerates  convicted  Officer 
Charles  Schwarz  in  the  incident 
and  names  as  his  accomplice  an 
officer  who  had  been  acquitted. 

While  Volpe  had  previously 
tried  to  exonerate  Schwarz  during 
his  trial,  telling  prosecutors  that 
they  had  the  wrong  man,  the 
account  filed  with  Federal 
authorities  in  August  is  the  first 
direct  statement  the  former  officer 
has  made  to  them.  Volpe 's  attorney, 
Marvyn  Komberg,  would  not  say 
to  whom  Volpe  had  given  his 
statement,  but  those  involved  in  the 
case  believe  it  was  Federal 
probation  officers  preparing  a pre- 
sentencing report.  Both  Volpe.  who 
interrupted  his  trial  to  plead  guilty 
on  May  25  to  the  attack  on 
Louima,  and  Schwarz,  face 
possible  sentences  of  life  in  prison. 

A Federal  jury  found  Schwarz 
guilty  on  June  8,  relying  in  part  on 
the  testimony  of  other  officers  who 
said  they  saw  him  leading  Louima 
into  the  station  house  bathroom 
with  his  pants  around  his  ankles 
and  his  hands  cuffed.  Louima  did 
not  directly  identify  Schwarz  as  the 
second  officer,  but  said  the  same 
man  had  driven  him  to  the  station 
house.  Records  indicated  that 
Schwarz  was  the  driver. 

After  the  verdict.  Schwarz's 
attorney,  Stephen  C.  Worth,  tried  to 
have  the  conviction  dismissed  on 
the  basis  of  Volpe’s  earlier 
statements  to  prosecutors  — a 
move  that  was  rejected  on  July  28 
by  Federal  Judge  Eugene  H. 
Nickerson,  who  said  that  a 
dismissal  motion  based  on  Volpe’s 
account,  “to  put  it  charitably,  lacks 
merit.” 

Nickerson  noted  that  Volpe’s 
statements  were  known  during  the 
trial  of  the  other  defendants  and 
attorneys  had  been  free  to  call 
Volpe  to  the  stand,  but  chose  not 
to. 

Schwarz  fired  Worth  in  August 
and  hired  another  attorney,  Ronald 
Fischetti,  but  observers  say  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  get  the 
conviction  overturned,  even  with 
new  evidence  in  the  form  of 
Volpe’s  written  account. 

Some  legal  experts  contend  that 
Worth's  decision  not  to  call  Volpe 
as  a witness  was  a reasonable 
judgment  call,  as  Volpe  had  just 
pleaded  guilty  to  a heinous  crime. 
Others,  however,  question  whether 
Worth  made  in  error  in  choosing 
not  to  use  the  best  evidence 
available  to  exonerate  Schwarz.  In 
either  case,  they  say,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Schwarz  would  have  a legal 
claim  on  appeal  for  incompetence 
of  counsel. 

“Getting  a conviction  over- 
turned on  the  kinds  of  arguments 
available  to  Schwarz  is  extremely 
difficult,"  said  Vivian  Berger,  a 
Columbia  University  law  professor, 
to  The  New  York  Times.  “Now. 
this  particular  set  of  circumstances 

\ ' 


is  very,  very  unusual,  but  still,  it’s  a 
hard  row  to  hoe." 

In  his  written  account,  Volpe 
names  Officer  Thomas  Wiese  as 
the  second  man  in  the  bathroom. 
Wiese  was  acquitted  on  charges  of 
beating  Louima  in  the  patrol  car  on 
the  way  to  the  station  house  and  of 
being  part  of  an  overall  conspiracy 
in  the  case.  It  was  Wiese,  stated 
Volpe.  who  stood  lookout  while  he 
jammed  a broken  broom  stick  into 
Louima’s  rectum  in  a bathroom  at 
Brooklyn's  70th  Precinct. 

"Wiese  followed  me  into  the 
bathroom,  stood  by  the  door." 

Volpe  wrote  in  the  statement.  "He 

The  cop  who  pleaded 
guilty  in  station-house 
torture  incident  says 
the  jury  got  it  wrong 
on  his  accomplice. 

saw  what  was  going  on  and  did 
nothing  to  stop  it ....  I knew  he 
would  do  nothing  to  stop  it  or 
report  it  to  anyone.” 

Although  the  United  States 
Attorney’s  office  has  not  indicated 
whether  it  would  charge  Wiese 
with  the  assault  on  Louima,  experts 
say  that  it  should  it  decide  to  do  so, 
there  is  the  chance  that  both  he  and 
Schwarz  could  end  up  serving  time 
for  a crime  only  one  of  them 
committed. 

So  far,  prosecutors  have  refused 
to  accept  anything  Volpe  has  to  say 
on  the  identity  of  the  second 
officer.  Alan  Vinegrad.  the 
assistant  United  States  attorney 
who  handled  the  trial,  told  The 
Times:  “1  dare  say  that  neither 
Volpe  nor  his  attorney  have  any 
credibility  with  respect  to  any 
factual  issue  touching  on  this  case, 
including  the  identity  of  the  other 
officer  or  officers  with  him." 

Yet  the  nagging  thought  that 
Schwarz  may  have  been  falsely 
convicted  has  raised  enough  doubts 
in  some  quarters  to  elicit  the  full 
support  of  the  Patrolman's 
Benevolent  Association.  In  a news 
conference  held  in  August,  PBA 
officials  pleaded  for  Schwarz’s 
conviction  to  be  overturned.  "Our 
obligation  to  provide  this  support 
becomes  especially  acute  in  Chuck 
Schwarz’s  case,  where  our  reading 
of  the  evidence  is  that  a grave 
miscarriage  of  justice  has  been 
perpetrated  and  an  innocent  man  is 
in  prison,"  said  a statement  by  the 
union. 

The  PBA's  stance  has  angered 
members  of  the  group  100  Blacks 
in  Law  Enforcement  Who  Care. 

Sgt.  Noel  Leader,  a member  of  the 
organization,  told  Newsday  he  was 
shocked  that  the  PBA  would  take 
the  word  of  a "convicted  felon,  a 
manifest  liar,  who  lied  about  the 
guilt  of  Abner  Louima,  who  then 
lied  about  his  own  innocence,  and 
who  continued  to  lie  during  his 
trial.” 

/ 


Phoenix-area  cops  don’t 
take  being  outgunned  lightly 


In  an  effort  to  stay  one  step  ahead 
of  the  bad  guys,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  the  Maricopa  County.  Ariz.,  area 
are  undertaking  a series  of  upgrades  in 
training,  weapons  and  protective  gear 
to  better  safeguard  their  sworn  per- 
sonnel. 

Following  the  line-of-duty  death  in 
March  of  Marc  Atkinson,  a 28-ycar-old 
Phoenix  police  officer  who  was  fatally 
shot  during  an  ambush  by  a drug  dealer, 
the  department  made  a return  to  two- 
officer  cars  during  its  second  shift  pa- 
trol — a move  applauded  by  officers. 
“I  think  it’s  an  excellent  idea,  two  in 
every  car;  but  they  should  do  it  for  the 
first,  second  and  third  shifts."  said  Of- 
ficer Richard  Hejna,  a 15-year  veteran. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  depart- 
ment has  also  increased  its  advanced 
training  of  in-service  personnel  from 
just  eight  hours  per  year  as  required  by 
state  law  to  20  to  25  hours  annually. 
Veteran  officers  are  being  taught  not  to 
just  rush  into  a situation,  but  to  develop 
a flexible  plan  of  action. 

"It's  all  about  options,"  said  one 
trainer,  Sgt.  John  Juslin.  'There  is  no 
one  right  way.  We  train  for  things  that 
give  you  options." 

By  the  middle  of  next  year,  accord- 
ing to  training  supervisor  Lieut.  David 
L.  Faulkner,  the  training  should  be  up 
to  40  hours  a year. 

Whether  a result  of  the  state's  pro- 
gun culture  or  the  ruthlessness  of  its 
border  drug  gangs,  as  some  have  cited, 
the  chance  that  a criminal  assaulting  a 
police  officer  will  use  a firearm  is  twice 
as  likely  in  Arizona  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  according  to  the  FBI’s  1997  sta- 
tistics. "There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason 


for  these  things;  the  streets  are  just  vio- 
lent." Sgt.  Ken  Phillips  of  the  Chandler 
Police  Department  told  The  Arizonu 
Republic. 

With  just  a few  months  left  in  1999, 
the  toll  of  deaths  and  injuries  has  al- 
ready matched  the  two  fatalities  and 
nine  shootings  thut  occurred  in  1995. 
It  began  in  March  with  the  ambush  kill- 
ing of  Officer  Atkinson.  That  sume 
month,  three  Tempe  police  officers  on 
bicycle  patrol  were  assaulted  by  a man 
who  jumped  out  of  a pickup  truck  and 
began  firing  without  warning.  One  of- 
ficer was  seriously  wounded  and  an- 
other was  struck  in  his  bulletproof  vest. 

On  April  16,  Chundler  Police  Of- 
ficer James  Snedigar,  38.  was  fatally 
shot  us  he  led  a team  into  an  apartment 
to  apprehend  an  armed-robbery  suspect. 
Two  Phoenix  officers  and  one  Surprise 
officer  were  fired  on  in  separate  inci- 
dents in  July.  The  Phoenix  officers  es- 
caped serious  injury  after  being  at- 
tacked by  a shotgun-wielding  suspect, 
and  Surprise  Officer  William  Flesher 
was  shot  in  the  back  when  a suspect  he 
was  frisking  suddenly  drew  a weapon 
hidden  in  a towel  tucked  into  his  waist- 
band. Flesher’s  bulletproof  vest  stopped 
the  round  from  causing  serious  injury. 

Since  1989,  firearms  assaults 
against  officers  and  deputies  in  the 
Phoenix/Maricopa  County  metropoli- 
tan area  have  jumped  86  percent,  with 
102  hits,  misses  or  threats  in  1998.  The 
incidents  have  resulted  in  39  officers 
being  shot,  two  fatally,  a total  that  is 
double  the  number  shot  during  the  pre- 
ceding five-year  period  in  the  county. 
Ironically,  the  increase  in  firearms  as- 
saults comes  at  a time  when  violent 


crimes  overall  have  dropped  more  than 
27  percent  since  1993. 

"I  wus  here  in  '89,  and  I came  back 
in  1996,  and  just  in  those  seven  years, 
whut  a difference,"  said  Phoenix  Lieut. 
Jeff  Hynes  "It  has  just  become  so  much 
more  violent.  Everybody  has  a weapon 
— a big  one,"  he  told  The  Republic. 

Maricopa  County  Sheriff  Joe  Arpuio 
believes  the  shootings  are  indicative  of 
the  luck  of  respect  young  people  have 
for  the  law,  a theory  shared  by  many 
police  chiefs  in  the  area. 

Said  Surprise  Police  Chief  Garvin 
Arrcll:  “The  luck  of  parental  discipline 
hus  so  eroded,  there  is  none.  Wc  have 
more  people  coming  into  the  urea  from 
other  areas.  California  is  a lawless  so- 
ciety, in  my  opinion." 

Arpaio  has  ordered  bullet-resistant 
glass  for  ull  of  the  agency's  90  patrol 
cars,  at  a cost  of  about  $600  per  vehicle. 
A protective  laminate  will  cover  the 
glass,  making  it  appear  tinted.  While 
not  bulletproof,  u will  deflect  a bullet 
awuy  from  its  intended  target,  Sgt. 
David  TVombi  told  The  Republic. 

He  is  also  outfitting  the  department 
with  150  M 16  ussuult  rifles,  which 
were  obtained  free  from  the  military. 
Some  have  already  been  distributed  to 
deputies,  and  the  necessary  specialized 
training  in  the  use  of  the  weupon  is  al- 
ready underway,  Arpuio  told  The  Re- 
public. Standurd-issuc  U.S.  military 
Kevlar  helmets  were  also  obtained  free, 
and  will  be  used  in  special  situations, 
Arpaio  added. 

Even  the  agency’s  K-9  squud  is  get- 
ting its  protective  gear  upgraded.  Some 
15  bulletproof  vests  have  been  ordered 
for  the  agency’s  nearly  30  dogs. 


Jeepers  creepers  — there’s 
no  law  against  peepers! 


As  technology  continues  to  provide 
tools  that  make  it  possible  for  voyeurs 
to  peep  at  a discreet  distance  from  both 
their  victims  and  the  law,  Massachusetts 
legislators  are  considering  a bill  that 
would  make  spying  on  others  with 
video  cameras  and  other  devices  a 
crime  punishable  by  jail  time. 

In  July.  Cambridge.  Mass.,  police 
charged  a computer  installer.  Robert  E 
Higgins  Jr.,  with  using  a high-tech  cam- 
era to  peep  on  dozens  of  women  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cambridgeport  while 
they  were  changing  or  showering.  More 
than  the  crime  itself,  what  outraged  resi- 
dents of  the  community  was  that 
Higgins  was  let  go  on  personal  recog- 
nizance since  peeping  is  not  a crime  in 
the  state.  He  was  charged  with  two  mis- 
demeanors, trespassing  and  resisting 
arrest. 

According  to  Tom  Lank,  a legisla- 
tive aide  to  slate  Representative  Peter 
J.  Koutoujian,  a Newton  Democrat, 
there  is  currently  very  little  that  can  be 
done  legally  about  peeping,  a crime 
many  believe  is  the  first  step  toward 
such  serious  offenses  as  rape  and  bur- 
glary. "One  of  the  things  (Koutoujian] 
likes  to  say  is  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  Beaver  Cleaver  looking  through 
Lumpy  Rutherford’s  window  any- 
more." Lank  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "He  sees  it  more  as  a step  gradu- 
ating to  higher  crime.  These  people  are 
looking  into  windows  with  high-tech 
surveillance  equipment  to  set  up  fur- 
ther crimes,  be  it  rape,  robbery,  what 


have  you.” 

Koutoujian's  bill  would  make  peep- 
ing a crime  that  could  land  an  offender 
in  prison  for  up  to  2 Yx  years  and  fined 
up  to  $1,000.  It  allows  police  to  arrest 
without  warrant  any  person  believed  to 
have  entered  the  dwelling  of  another 
and  spied  through  a door,  window  or 
other  opening  with  the  intention  of  in- 
vading the  occupant's  privacy. 

Lank  said  the  bill  is  currently  being 
amended  to  include  such  provisions  as 
making  it  a crime  to  record  images 
viewed  through  photography,  videotap- 
ing or  filming  and  recording  people 
without  their  permission  in  any  place 
where  they  have  an  expectation  of  pri- 
vacy, like  a retail  store  dressing  room. 
Publishing  such  images  would  increase 
the  penalties. 

At  this  point,  said  Lank,  police  in 
Massachusetts  cannot  arrest  a peeping 
Tom  without  a warrant. 

"Say  at  3 o'clock  in  the  morning 
someone  is  looking  in  your  window  and 
you  call  the  police,  giving  them  a de- 
scription. They  find  someone  matching 
that  description,  but  they  still  can't  pick 
them  up  and  take  them  in  for  the  night," 
said  the  aide.  "They  have  to  take  down 
their  address,  information  and  let  them 
go.  This  would  at  least  prevent  that 
from  happening  and  give  them  some 
sort  of  penalty  so  they  wouldn't  offend 
again.” 

Lank  said  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
public  understands  the  frequency  with 
which  peeping  Tom  crimes  occur  and 


that  the  intent  is  not  just  for  personal 
gratification.  Non-conscnsuul  images 
can  be  published  on  the  Internet  with 
very  little  consequence  for  the  offender. 

"It's  pretty  appulling  for  this  horren- 
dous thing  to  happen  and  for  it  not  to 
be  taken  seriously,”  Kate  Byrne,  a 
Cambridgeport  resident,  told  The  Bos- 
ton Globe.  "It's  u fantasy  that  peeping 
Toms  are  not  dangerous." 

Higgins,  the  36-year-old  computer 
installer,  allegedly  spied  on  60  women. 
He  was  arrested  after  police  received 
reports  of  a suspect  matching  his  de- 
scription seen  lurking  in  local  back- 
yards. Police  confiscated  a Sony 
Handycam  with  a special  feature  that 
allows  users  to  record  in  total  darkness. 
During  a search  of  his  home,  a tape  was 
found  containing  images  of  three 
women  filmed  in  their  underwear  or 
nude  through  horizontal  blinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  department's  search  warrant. 

The  Cambridge  Police  Department 
used  a reverse  91 1 system  for  alerting 
community  residents  about  a public 
meeting  held  in  the  wake  of  Higgins's 
arrest  According  to  Police  Commis- 
sioner Ronnie  Watson,  the  department 
made  3,600  caffs  over  two  days  using 
an  automated  dialer  linked  to  a data  base 
that  called  Cambridgeport  residents. 

"When  we  got  to  the  meeting.  99 
percent  of  the  people  at  the  meeting 
knew  about  the  meeting  because  of  the 
reverse  911,"  he  told  LEN.  "It's  a very 
good  tool.  It  worked  out  real  well  for 
us." 
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For  jail  management,  Compstat’s  a keeper 


By  Paul  O’Connell 
and  Frank  Straub 

American  law  enforcement  administrators  are 
becoming  increasingly  familiar  with  the  term 
"Compstat,”  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department's  innovative  method  of  statistics- 
based  management.  Throughout  the  country,  po- 
lice officials  arc  now  exploring  the  possibilities 
of  using  Compstat-like  programs  in  order  to  du- 
plicate the  NYPD's  unprecedented  success  in  re- 
ducing crime. 

History  in  Brief 

In  1994,  New  York  City's  new  Police  Com- 
missioner William  Bratton  initiated  a “re-engineer- 
ing" process  that  mirrored  private  sector  efforts. 
Focus  groups,  surveys  and  "re-engineering  teams" 
were  used  to  identify  organizational  goals  and  to 
identify  structural  barriers  that  impeded  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  department. 

Bratton  and  his  top  aides  recognized  that  crime 
data  needed  to  be  gathered  and  analyzed  in  a 
timely  manner  if  effective  crime-reduction  strate- 
gics were  to  be  implemented.  Bratton  and  his 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Crime  Control  Strate- 
gies. Jack  Maple,  required  precinct  commanders 
to  report  crime  data  to  headquarters  on  a weekly 
basis,  They  assembled  a team  of  analysts  and  com- 
puter gurus  to  assess  and  plot  the  crime  data.  The 
"Compstat  book"  became  the  mechanism  for  re- 
cording and  transmitting  crime  data  between  com- 
mands and  headquarters.  Using  the  enhanced  data, 

Foul  O 'Connell  ix  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  department  of  criminal  justice  at  Iona 
College  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y Frank  Straub  is 
an  adjunct  assistant  professor  in  the  department 
of  public  management  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice. 


Bratton,  Maple  and  the  department’s  executive 
staff  identified  precinct  and  citywidc  crime  trends, 
deployed  resources,  assessed  crime  control  strat- 
egics, and  ensured  accountability  at  all  levels. 

Over  time.  Compstat-based  informal  discus- 
sions between  department  executives  and  field 
commanders  developed  into  formal  biweekly  strat- 
egy meetings  at  police  headquarters  It  is  here  that 
field  commanders  are  grilled  regarding  crime  re- 
duction successes  and  failures,  that  neighborhood 
and  citywidc  police  operations  are  coordinated, 
and  future  NYPD  leaders  are  identified. 

Compstat  has  become  synonymous  with  a pro- 
active style  of  policing  that  allows  an  agency  to 
critically  analyze  crime  data,  predict  and/or 
quickly  discover  “spikes,"  and  react  effectively. 
It  should  be  no  surprise  that  visitors  from  across 
the  country  and  around  the  world  travel  to  New 
York  to  sit  in  on  NYPD's  Compstat  meetings. 

Compstat  has  caught  the  eye  of  outside  ob- 
servers as  well.  For  example,  academics  have  rec- 
ognized Compstat's  utility  as  a police  manage- 
ment device,  as  witness  the  recently  published 
book  by  Prof.  Eli  Silverman,  “NYPD  Battles 
Crime:  Innovative  Strategies  in  Policing"  (North- 
eastern University  Press,  1999),  Three  years  ago, 
the  NYPD  was  awarded  the  “Innovations  in 
American  Government  Award"  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  the  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at 
Harvard  University,  and  its  creators  also  won 
"People  of  the  Year"  honors  from  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

Still,  despite  the  recognition  and  the  successes 
that  the  NYPD  has  achieved,  little  thought  has 
been  given  to  Compstat’s  adaptability  outside  the 
context  of  "police  management”  — until  now. 

Compstat  Breaks  into  Jail 

The  New  York  City  Department  of  Correction. 


under  the  leadership  of  Commissioner  Bernard 
Kerik,  has  achieved  its  own  series  of  astounding 
results.  The  number  of  inmate  slashings  has  de- 
creased steadily  under  Commissioner  Kerik’s  ten- 
ure. In  fiscal  year  1995.  the  department  recorded 
1093  incidents;  the  number  dropped  to  229  in  FY 
1 998,  and  1 02  in  FY  1 999  — ; a 9 1 -percent  reduc- 
tion since  1995.  Overtime  spending  decreased  45 
percent  in  FY  1998  compared  to  FY  1995,  and 
the  average  number  of  sick  days  among  uniformed 
officers  decreased  by  25  percent  over  the  same 
period.  These  achievements  have  been  brought 
about,  in  large  part,  by  the  department's  adapta- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  Compstat  model  — call 
it  a TEAMS  approach. 

TEAMS  is  the  Department  of  Correction's 
Total  Efficiency  Accountability  Management  Sys- 
tem. The  theory  behind  TEAMS  is  that  perfor- 
mance in  every  area  of  the  department  affects  how 
it  performs  its  mission  — the  care,  custody  and 
control  of  the  inmate  population. 

Early  in  the  development  of  TEAMS,  clearly 
defined  areas  of  accountability  were  assigned  to 
all  levels  of  management,  both  civilian  and  uni- 
formed. Strict  guidelines  and  procedures  were  put 
in  place  to  ensure  the  collection,  transmission  and 
analysis  of  timely  and  accurate  operational  statis- 
tics. The  "field  commanders"  — wardens  — were 
held  accountable  for  implementing  improvements 
in  their  jails,  reporting  on  facility  operations,  ex- 
plaining unusual  incidents  and  charting  and  es- 
tablishing operational  strategies. 

During  monthly  TEAMS  sessions,  which  are 
similar  to  the  NYPD's  Compstat  meetings,  war- 
dens provide  a detailed  description  of  their  jail’s 
operations.  Inmate  violence,  searches,  contraband 
seizures,  overtime,  sick  leave  and  facility  condi- 
tions are  just  some  of  the  operational  issues  dis- 
cussed during  these  sessions.  Kerik  and  his  ex- 


ecutive staff  use  the  information  presented  by  each 
of  the  facilities  to  assess  jail  operations  and  con- 
ditions, to  identify  "best  practices,"  to  ensure  ac- 
countability and  to  provide  direction  regarding 
individual  jail  or  system-wide  issues. 

Like  Compstat,  TEAMS  represents  a dramatic 
shift  in  the  organizational  mindset,  with  depart- 
ment officials  using  TEAMS  to  rc-tool  the  agency 
and  its  decision-making  processes.  TEAMS  has 
created  a culture  of  accountability.  Statistical  data 
are  accumulated  and  analyzed  as  a means  of  ac- 
quiring continuous  feedback  and  for  making 
prompt  and  effective  operational  decisions. 

TEAMS  is  distinguishable  from  Compstat  in 
one  very  significant  respect.  Compstat  was  origi- 
nally developed  as  a crime  analysis  mechanism 
and  continues  to  have  one  singular  overriding  fo- 
cus — crime  reduction.  TEAMS  initially  em- 
ployed Compstat-like  methods  to  reduce  inmate 
violence.  However,  it  subsequently  evolved  into 
a comprehensive  management  tool  with  a multi- 
dimensional focus.  Today  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection monitors  over  1 00  performance  indicators 
in  order  to  assess  and  continuously  improve 
agency  operations. 

An  Adaptable  Device 

The  genesis  — and  the  genius  — of  Compstat 
clearly  rests  with  the  NYPD.  The  New  York  City 
Department  of  Correction  has  successfully  modi- 
fied. applied  and  expanded  the  Compstat  model. 
The  Department  of  Correction’s  use  of  TEAMS 
to  manage  all  of  its  operations,  and  the  successes 
that  it  has  achieved,  suggest  that  there  is  a signifi- 
cant potential  for  the  application  of  this  model 
beyond  the  context  of  policing  and  jail  manage- 
ment to  other  public  agencies.  Public  administra- 
tors should  sit  up,  take  notice  and  explore  their 
own  potential  applications  of  this  process. 
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Roe  v.  Wade  — preventive  medicine  for  crime? 


Continued  from  Page  1 

v.  Wade,  one-third  of  all  pregnancies 
ended  in  abortion,  said  the  study.  That 
percentage  is  now  one-quarter.  “We 
predict  crime  rates  will  continue  to  fall 
slowly  for  an  additional  15-20  years  as 
the  full  effects  of  legalized  abortion  are 
gradually  felt.” 

Drawing  on  a wealth  of  data  from 
previous  studies  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  the  authors  write  that 
while  a greater  number  of  abortions  will 
reduce  the  overall  peer  group  and  per- 
haps have  a temporary  effect  on  crime 
reduction  by  simply  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  young  males,  it  is  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  children  born  to 
women  who  are  at  the  most  risk  for 
having  offspring  who  will  engage  in 
criminal  behavior  that  has  affected  the 
nation’s  drop  in  crime. 

The  study  finds  these  women  most 
likely  to  be  teen-agers,  unmarried  and 
African-Americans,  who  are  all  sub- 
stantially more  likely  to  seek  abortions. 
"Children  bom  to  these  mothers  tend 
to  be  at  higher  risk  for  committing  crime 
17  years  or  so  down  the  road,"  they 
said.  Abortion  may  reduce  subsequent 
criminality  through  "selection  effect." 

A recent  study  noted  by  the  authors 
found  that  factors  such  as  a mother's 
low  education,  teen-age  motherhood, 
single-parent  families,  unwanted  preg- 
nancy and  smoking  during  pregnancy 
also  heighten  the  risk  of  violent  crime. 
“It  is  possible  that  abortion  could  re- 
duce children  bom  under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances." said  the  study.  For  ex- 
ample. teen-agers  who  have  abortions 
can  get  more  education  before  giving 
birth  or  delay  childbearing  until  they 
are  married. 

“If  those  at  high  risk  for  crime  are 
disproportionately  aborted,  one  can 
observe  a substantial  reduction  in  crime 
even  in  the  absence  of  a large  effect  on 
overall  fertility,"  the  authors  assert. 
Abortion  may  give  women  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  children  into  better  en- 
vironments, such  as  married  households 
and  better  marriages  — both  of  which 
reduce  criminality  in  children,  accord- 
ing to  earlier  research. 

There  is  also  strong  evidence  from 
an  array  of  studies  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Scandinavia  that  children  bom  be- 
cause mothers  were  denied  abortions 
are  likely  to  be  disproportionately  in- 
volved in  criminal  activity.  When  de- 
nied abortions,  these  women  over- 
whelmingly kept  their  children  rather 
than  give  them  up  for  adoption,  wrote 
the  authors,  but  were  far  less  likely  to 
be  nurturing. 

Another  finding  by  the  authors  is 
that  states  that  legalized  abortion  be- 
fore 1973,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii. 
New  York,  California  and  Washington, 
were  the  first  to  experience  a decrease 
in  crime  and  had  a cumulatively  greater 
decline  in  crime  from  1 982  to  1 997.  The 
drop  in  violent  crime  for  states  that  le- 
galized abortion  between  1969  and 
1970  was  25.8-percent  greater  during 
the  period  1 994  to  1 997  than  it  was  for 
the  rest  of  the  country,  which  experi- 
enced an  1 1 -percent  drop. 

During  those  years,  murder  rates  fell 
in  early-legalizing  states  by  44  percent, 
as  compared  to  the  2 1 percent  experi- 
enced by  the  rest  of  the  nation.  From 
1982  to  1997,  the  cumulative  decline 
in  murder  rates  was  40.8  percent  as 
compared  with  24.6  percent,  with  prop- 
erty crimes  falling  44. 1 percent  as  com- 
pared to  8.8  percent  in  other  states. 

For  all  the  controversy  generated  by 


the  study,  at  least  one  former  law  en- 
forcement official  needs  no  convincing 
of  the  validity  of  the  authors’  conclu- 
sion. Former  Minneapolis  Police  Chief 
Anthony  Bouza,  who  is  cited  in  the 
study,  contends  that  even  running  one 
of  the  most  aggressive  policing  opera- 
tions in  the  country  during  his  tenure 
from  1981  to  1989.  he  was  unable  to 
bring  down  crime  for  a protracted  pe- 
riod. 

The  key  to  crime  reduction,  he  be- 
lieves, lies  in  demographics.  “You  can 
conclude  that  your  fate  is  going  to 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  numbers." 
Bouza  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
[See  sidebar.] 

While  the  study  has  not  yet  under- 
gone peer  review,  its  preliminary  pub- 
lication on  the  web  site  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Network  met  with 
immediate  anger  from  many  quarters. 
"It  takes  great  skill  to  simultaneously 
infuriate  the  right  and  the  left,"  Dr. 
Alfred  Blumstein,  an  expert  on  crime 
rates  and  University  Professor  at  the 
Heinz  School  of  Carnegie  Mellon  Uni- 
versity, told  The  New  York  Times. 

Blumstein  said  that  the  researchers, 
both  economists,  may  well  have  dem- 
onstrated a link  between  abortion  rates 
and  crime,  but  he  was  skeptical  about 
whether  the  effect  has  been  as  great  as 
Donohue  and  Leavitt  contend. 

“These  are  very  able  guys,”  he  told 
The  Times,  "and  I’m  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  they’ve  discerned  an  effect. 
But  1 think  they’ve  gone  too  far  in 
claiming  that  it  can  account  for  half  of 
the  decline,  when  there  are  a multitude 
of  effects  going  on  that  are  much  more 
proximate  to  the  situation." 

Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Sherman,  a Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  professor  of 
human  relations  and  criminology,  said 
that  while  the  authors  may  have  come 
up  with  a valid  statement  of  a correla- 
tion, whether  they  have  proved  causa- 
tion is  still  questionable. 

Sherman,  who  said  he  had  not  yet 
read  the  study,  said  that  criminologists 
will  be  paying  close  attention  to  the 
methodology  the  authors  used  to  come 
up  with  their  thesis  and  to  their  claim 
that  selective  abortion  is  responsible  for 
half  the  reduction  in  crime,  versus  a 
wide  range  of  alternative  theories. 

“Economics  is  a non-experimental, 
highly  inexact  science  that  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  refute  or  examine  al- 
ternate hypotheses,"  Sherman  told 
LEN.  “It’s  not  like  taking  300  people 
who  have  committed  a crime  and  ran- 
domly assigning  100  of  them  to  differ- 
ent responses  as  we've  done  with  po- 
lice, giving  you  a very  high  level  of 
confidence  in  the  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tionship." 

The  study,  said  Sherman,  is  quali- 
tative history  which  does  not  lake  into 
account  other  changes  in  welfare  policy 
and  policing  occurring  during  the  early 
1970s.  “After  all,  that  was  a tremen- 
dous period  of  social  upheaval  which 
also  had  an  enormous  impact  on  the 
divorce  rates,"  he  said.  “It  may  be  that 
getting  out  of  abusive  marriages 
through  easier  divorce  was  producing 
the  same  effect.  Until  you  examine  hun- 
dreds of  hypotheses  at  once,  you  really 
don't  come  up  with  that  much  confi- 
dence — even  if  you  have  a strong  cor- 
relation — that  that  is  causation." 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  pa- 
per has  been  demonized  by  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  abortion  debate.  Said 
Joseph  Scheidler.  executive  director  of 
the  Pro-Life  Action  League,  the  study 


Ex-chief  says  demographics , 
not  police  efforts,  drive  crime 


Anthony  V.  Bouza,  the  outspoken  former  police 
chief  of  Minneapolis,  says  that  years  ago  he  had 
reached  a conclusion  similar  to  that  drawn  by  the 
authors  of  "Legalized  Abortion  and  Crime":  namely, 
that  the  increase  in  selective  abortion  brought  about  by 
the  1973  Roe  v.  Wade  decision  was  having  a greater 
impact  on  crime  rates  than  were  policing  efforts. 

American  police  chiefs  are  taking  credit  for  a enme 
reduction  that  they  have  had  little  to  do  with,  asserts 

Bouza  who  ran  the 
department  during 
the  1980s  and 
"failed  miserably," 
in  his  words,  to 
stanch  a rising  tide 
of  violence  and 
criminality. 

It  was  not  for 
lack  of  trying. 
Running  what  he 
described  as  among 
the  most  aggressive 
policing  operations 
in  the  nation,  Bouza 
found  that  his  fate, 
as  he  put  it.  was  in  the  hands  of  demographics. 

“1  was  doing  decoys,  stings,  shadowing  people  with 
long  criminal  records,  targeting  recidivists,  making  lots 
of  arrests,  doing  everything  possible,  and  crime  for  36 
months  kept  rising,"  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
“So  I began  to  study  it  at  great  length  during  the  mid- 
80s,  and  I began  to  realize  that  although  the  male 
population  of  15-to  25-year-olds  in  Hennepin  County 
was  declining,  there  was  a figure  within  a figure. 

"The  birth  rates  of  the  Native  Americans  and  black 
population  had  exploded  and  now  there  were  all  in  the 
15-  to  25-year-old  age  group.  I was  looking  at  a big 
bulge  in  the  at-risk  male  population,  but  they  were 
concealed  within  the  larger  population." 

Contrary  to  current  popular  opinion  in  the  law 
enforcement  community,  Bouza  believes  that  if 


anything,  policing  has  become  less  aggressive  since  the 
1970s.  Black  political  power,  he  said,  has  made  such 
strategies  as  stings,  stakeouts  and  decoys  unacceptable. 
When  New  York  City  Police  Commissioner  Howard 
Safir  declined  to  attend  a meeting  convened  by  u 
prominent  local  black  politician,  both  were  guilty,  said 
Bouza,  "the  white  police  chief  for  claiming  credit  for 
things  he  hus  nothing  to  do  with,  and  the  blacks  for 
failing  to  acknowledge  their  own  complicity  in  the 
emasculation  of  American  policing," 

Bouza  himself  rcudily  acknowledges  that  policing 
can  be  racist,  in  reflection  of  our  racist  society.  But  the 
reality,  he  insists,  is  that  most  street  crime  is  committed 
by  young  black  mules.  "(These  are]  males  in  the  15-to- 
25  age  group,  bom  to  incompetent  teenage  mothers  who 
were  on  drugs,  on  alcohol,  uneducated,  unemployable, 
hopeless  and  tend  lurgely  to  be  black,"  Bouza  said.  "It's 
not  a mystery." 

It  was  easy  to  conclude  that  if  250,000  legalized 
abortions  were  being  performed  unnuidly  on  these  teen- 
age mothers,  he  said,  half  of  that  group  would  have 
been  male.  ‘The  whole  thing  is  going  to  go  up  and 
down  depending  on  that  variable."  Bouza  told  LEN. 

There  are  other  vunubles  that  haven  nothing  to  do 
with  the  police,  said  Bouza,  including  the  peak  und 
decline  of  the  crack  epidemic,  welfare  reform  and  a 
prevailing  political  climate  that  culls  for  greater 
bootstrapping  by  the  impoverished.  But  the  key,  he 
contends,  is  the  population  of  at-risk  males  "It  was 
obvious  to  me,  and  I've  been  writing  about  it  for  10 
years."  he  said. 

The  recent  study  of  abortion  and  crime  hus  caused 
controversy  and  a great  deal  of  Hack,  said  Bouza, 
because  of  the  social  issues  that  underlie  the  thesis. 
"Whites  don't  want  to  admit  that  they  have  created  a 
society  that  is  so  racist  and  oppressive  that  blucks  huve 
no  hope  but  to  do  drugs,  alcohol  and  crime.  Blacks 
don’t  want  to  admit  that  they  commit  the  preponderant 
amount  of  street  crime,"  he  suid.  "Between  Scyllu  and 
Charybdis,  there  is  no  room  for  maneuver.  Anyone  who 
talks  to  these  two  is  going  to  gel  into  trouble." 


Bouza 

Abortion/crime  link  is  'obvious ' 


is  “so  fraught  with  stupidity  that  I 
hardly  know  where  to  start  refuting  it. 
Naturally,  if  you  kill  off  a million  and  a 
half  people  a year,  a few  criminals  will 
be  in  that  number,"  he  told  The  Times. 
"So  will  doctors,  philosophers,  musi- 
cians and  artists." 

Frances  Kissling,  president  of 
Catholics  for  Free  Choice,  contends  that 
even  if  the  authors'  theory  is  correct, 
"the  question  in  a certain  sense  is  *So 
what?' 

"I  don't  think  it  has  any  policy  im- 
plications whatsoever,"  she  told  The 
Times.  “Abortion  is  a profoundly  pri- 
vate decision"  that  women  make  to  ben- 
efit their  own  lives,  not  society. 

The  implication  of  the  study  — if  it 
is  valid  — is  not  to  encourage  more 


abortions,  said  Sherman,  but  to  focus 
on  early  prevention  and  look  at  other 
data  that  indicates  warmth  and  nurtur- 
ing during  the  first  two  years  of  life  can 
reduce  delinquency. 

"The  abortion  debate  ought  to  be 
separated  from  the  question  of  what  do 
we  do  with  the  kids  who  are  bom." 
Sherman  added.  "That  to  me  is  the  most 
important  crime  prevention  question  we 
face,  improving  our  social  system  for 
the  first  two  years  of  life.  To  the  extent 
that  this  study  is  about  causation,  it  only 
shows  the  even  greater  importance  of 
doing  more  for  the  first  two  years." 

A gram  of  prevention? 

In  a related  development,  drug-ad- 
dicted women  in  Chicago  are  now  be- 


ing offered  cash  in  exchange  for  being 
sterilized  or  using  long-term  birth  con- 
trol, as  part  of  a privutcly  funded  pro- 
gram already  in  use  in  several  cities. 

Begun  in  1994  in  California,  the 
program  known  as  CRACK,  for  Chil- 
dren Requiring  a Caring  Kommunity, 
gives  $200  to  participating  female  ad- 
dicts, who  must  present  a form  signed 
by  a doctor  detailing  their  birth-control 
method. 

The  program,  which  is  also  being 
used  in  Minneapolis.  Dallas  and  Fort 
Pierce,  Fla.,  is  described  by  its  founder, 
Barbara  Hams,  as  a way  of  preventing 
child  abuse.  Detractors,  however,  main- 
tain that  the  efforts  is  shortsighted  and 
a little  more  than  source  of  drug  money 
for  users. 


Policing  is  kid  stuff  in  NJ 


For  one  week  this  summer,  young- 
sters in  Middlesex  Borough,  N.J.. 
learned  the  fine  art  of  fingerprinting, 
crime  scene  investigation  and  water 
rescue  along  with  other  law  enforce- 
ment skills  at  the  Police  Department 
Mini-Academy  — a kind  of  policing 
Little  League  for  area  children. 

The  program  was  established  in  the 
summer  of  1998  so  that  youngsters 
could  gel  to  know  officers  and  avoid 
trouble  with  the  law.  said  Lieut.  Kevin 
Reilly.  It  may  seem  a little  demanding, 
he  acknowledged  — there’s  plenty  of 
saluting,  addressing  superiors  as  "Sir" 


and  physical  (raining  — but  the  kids 
seem  to  enjoy  it. 

"We  get  a lot  of  people  returning 
here,"  Reilly  told  The  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  The  city  of  Edison  has  a simi- 
lar academy,  but  there  are  very  few 
towns  that  have  Middlesex  Borough's 
mini-academy,  Reilly  said. 

Dressed  in  sky  blue  shirts,  dark 
shorts  and  baseball  caps  that  read, 
"Middlesex  Police  N.J.,  Pride,  commit- 
ment. respect."  the  23  sixth  through 
eighth  graders  who  participated  in  Au- 
gust listened  as  Dct.  Frank  DeNick  gave 
them  a lesson  on  the  department’s  his- 


tory. When  no  one  raised  a hand  to  an- 
swer a question  about  community  po- 
licing. DeNick  admonished  the  young 
cadets  to  crack  the  books  more  and  play 
Nintendo  less.  He  did.  however,  prom- 
ise to  pay  kick  ball  with  them  after  class. 

Said  Haven  Serge,  mother  of  11- 
ycar-old  Anthony,  she  enrolled  her  son 
because  she  thought  it  would  be  good 
for  his  “mind  and  for  discipline  " It 
seemed  to  be  working,  she  told  The 
Star- Ledger. 

"It’s  fun  and  it’s  educational,"  said 
1 1 -year-old  cadet  J.J  Kelly.  ’The  best 
thing  I like  is  the  exercise." 
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Heading  for  a meltdown 


Are  police  feeding  the  used-gun  market? 


Continued  from  Page  1 

guns,  some  of  those  guns  were  allowed 
to  be  resold  only  to  the  officers  who 
carried  them." 

It  is  an  individual  department's  de- 
cision. said  Baltimore  Police  Commis- 
sioner Thomas  Frazier,  who  is  president 
of  the  Police  Executive  Research  Fo- 
rum. “Most  chiefs,  and  certainly  the 
chiefs  of  the  large  departments,  feel  that 
handguns  in  particular  — and  statistics 
clearly  show  — are  responsible  for  a 
large  part  of  urban  violence,  specifically 
homicides." 

The  responsible  social  policy,  he 
told  LEN,  is  to  destroy  any  weapons 
seized,  or  from  a department’s  own  in- 
ventory. In  his  own  department,  such 
weapons  are  relegated  to  a blast  furnace 
at  Bethlehem  Steel. 

"People  say,  ‘Why  don’t  you  just 
trade  ’em  out?’  and  I say  1 would  have 
a hard  time  looking  an  officer’s  widow 
in  the  eye  if  one  of  these  guns  ended 
up  being  used  in  the  homicide  of  a po- 
lice officer  — or  the  parent  of  a child 
who  was  killed  by  a recycled  handgun. 
I just  won’t  do  it." 

To  Frazier’s  knowledge,  PERF  has 
not  made  a policy  decision  on  the  is- 
sue, but  it  seems  like  something  it 
would  and  should  do.  "I  would  certainly 


support  it,”  the  Commissioner  said.  The 
issue  has  been  a topic  of  discussion 
among  major  city  chiefs  for  the  past  five 
years,  he  noted,  adding  that  “no  resale 
to  the  public"  was  the  practice  during 
his  long  service  with  the  San  Jose,  Ca- 
lif, Police  Department.  “I  think  chiefs 
see  an  ethical  conflict  in  returning  guns 
to  the  street  that  could  be  subsequently 
used  to  injure  someone,"  Frazier  said. 

While  for  Frazier,  the  moral  issue 
outweighs  financial  incentives,  there  is 
no  denying  that  there  is  much  to  be 
gained  monetarily  for  departments  that 
do  trade  weapons  back  to  gun  whole- 
salers. In  New  Orleans,  city  officials 
confirmed  that  the  Police  Department 
had  received  a credit  of  more  than 
$400,000  toward  the  purchase  of  new 
40-caliber  handguns  when  it  traded  in 
nearly  10,000  confiscated  and  used 
weapons  to  Glock  Inc. 

In  light  of  perpetually  stretched  po- 
lice budgets,  the  arrangement  sounded 
like  a winner  for  the  NOPD.  The  po- 
lice acquired  upgraded  weapons  at  vir- 
tually no  cost,  while  Glock  agreed  to 
guarantee  that  none  of  the  traded-in  fire- 
arms would  be  resold  within  the  state 
of  Louisiana. 

That’s  not  how  matters  turned  out, 
however,  much  to  the  subsequent  cha- 


grin of  Mayor  Marc  Mortal,  who  sus- 
pended the  1997  deal  between  the 
NOPD  and  Glock  after  it  was  learned 
that  thousands  of  firearms,  including 
AK-47s  and  TEC-9s,  had  been  put  back 
into  general  circulation.  The  weapons 
were  proving  especially  popular  with 
gun  buyers  in  the  metropolitan  New 
Orleans  area,  where  they  were  wind- 
ing up  after  Glock  had  initially  sold 
them  on  the  wholesale  market  to  an  In- 
diana dealer. 

“There’s  a lot  of  people  who  want 
the  guns  with  ‘NOPD’  on  them,"  one 
Jefferson  Parish  gun  dealer  told  The 
Associated  Press.  “People  think  maybe 
they’re  going  to  be  a collector's  item.” 

The  Jefferson  Parish  Sheriff’s  Of- 
fice also  resells  confiscated  guns  and 
used  police  weapons.  Three  guns  auc- 
tions have  been  held  since  1993  that 
have  netted  $213,000  — money  that 
was  used  to  buy  several  hundred  new 
guns  for  deputies. 

In  Boston,  Police  Commissioner 
Paul  Evans  said  he  believed  that  an  ear- 
lier prohibition  against  domestic  resale 
of  the  BPD’s  guns  had  been  written  into 
a more  recent  trade-in  agreement  with 
Interstate  Arms  Corp.  of  Billerica  last 
year.  Interstate  Arms,  a gun  wholesaler, 
had  offered  to  replace  some  2,350 
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Glock  9mm.  pistols  with  newer  .40- 
caliber  pistols  at  no  cost. 

Evans  said  that  after  being  notified 
that  one  of  the  guns  had  shown  up  as  a 
weapon  used  in  a crime,  he  “ordered 
everything  to  stop,"  he  told  The  Bos- 
ton Globe.  “I  was  surprised  it  had  hap- 
pened; I though  it  was  a provision  that 
had  been  take  care  of.  We  had  a con- 
tract with  the  wholesaler,  but  we  en- 
tered into  a settlement  agreement, 
where  none  of  our  weapons  would  be 
redistributed  in  the  U.S.” 

The  Detroit  Police  Department 
earned  about  $800,000  between  1992 
and  1997  toward  the  purchase  of  new 
weapons,  but  Chief  Benny  Napoleon 
recently  acknowledged  that  some  of  the 
7,000  weapons  the  department  sold  to 
a wholesaler  may  have  ended  up  in  the 
city’s  gun  shops.  The  old  service  re- 
volvers were  sold  to  a company  in  Ver- 
mont, said  a spokesman  for  Mayor 
Dennis  W.  Archer. 

All  firearms  confiscated  by  Detroit 
police  are  destroyed,  however. 

For  some  departments,  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  reap  the  financial 
benefits  of  reselling  weapons  — while 
risking  having  them  end  up  in  criminal 
hands  — has  left  them  in  a quandary. 
The  Seattle  Police  Department,  for  ex- 
ample, has  kept  some  600  Smith  & 
Wesson  . 38-caliber  revolvers  it  no 
longer  needs  locked  in  storage  for  the 
past  five  years. 

A number  of  departments,  mean- 
while, are  letting  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may  on  this  issue,  standing  on  prin- 
ciple and  refusing  to  resell  weapons.  In 
February,  King  County,  Wash.,  Sheriff 
Dave  Reichert  said  he  would  no  longer 
sell  or  trade  confiscated  handguns.  He 
is  also  calling  for  a change  in  county 
law  that  requires  him  to  sell  confiscated 
rifles,  shotguns  and  assault  weapons. 


Reichert's  office  was  criticized  last 
year  for  the  resale  of  hundreds  of  hand- 
guns in  order  to  acquire  approximately 
500  service  weapons.  The  Sheriff  said 
he  would  stop  the  practice  even  though 
it  would  cost  the  agency  money.  “I 
don’t  believe  the  citizens  of  King 
County  want  to  balance  the  sheriff’s 
budget  with  gun  trades  which  could 
eventually  put  murder  weapons  back  in 
the  hands  of  criminals,”  he  told  The 
Seattle  Times. 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  a city  that  has 
enjoyed  outstanding  success  with  its 
Project  Exile  anti-gun  violence  pro- 
gram, which  prosecutes  gun  offenses 
under  tougher  Federal  statutes,  the  Po- 
lice Department,  like  its  counterpart  in 
New  Orleans,  has  entered  into  a agree- 
ment with  a gun  manufacturer  that 
seeks  to  ensure  its  used  guns  will  only 
be  bought  by  other  law  enforcement 
officers. 

After  receiving  a large  Federal 
grant,  the  Richmond  department  took 
the  opportunity  to  replace  its  9mm. 
weapons,  which  were  nearing  the  end 
of  their  10-year  warranty,  with  more 
powerful  Sig  Sauer  .357  semiautomat- 
ics. Under  the  trade-in  agreement  with 
Sig  Arms  Inc.,  the  department  will 
spend  just  $70,000  for  the  new  weap- 
ons, instead  of  $363,000.  The  old  weap- 
ons will  only  be  resold  to  other  law 
enforcement  agencies,  not  regular  gun 
distributors.  Those  that  are  in  too  poor 
a shape  to  be  sold  to  other  police  agen- 
cies will  be  refurbished  by  Sig  Arms. 

Police  Chief  Jerry  Oliver  had  turned 
down  an  option  offered  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  which  the  guns  would  not 
be  sold  to  gun  distributors  in  surround- 
ing states.  “It  was  still  too  close,"  he 
said.  "We  wanted  the  contract  to  read 
that  they  would  resell  our  weapons  only 
to  law  enforcement  personnel.” 


DARE’S  long-term 
impact  questioned 


Continued  from  Page  1 
could  be  found  between  DARE  and 
other  standard  drug  education  programs 
taught  by  health  teachers  at  a much 
lower  cost  to  schools.  In  no  instance 
did  DARE  have  a more  successful  out- 
come than  a comparison  group,  the 
study  found. 

Lead  author  Donald  Lynam  said  the 
random  assignment  of  children  to 
DARE  or  another  school-based  pro- 
gram indicated  that  the  vaunted  pro- 
gram was  not  really  effective.  One  of 
the  suspected  problems  with  DARE,  he 
told  Law  Enforcement  News,  is  that 
instead  of  targeting  children  who  are  at 
high-risk  for  drug  use,  the  program  tries 
to  reach  all  children,  even  though  not 
all  children  are  at  risk.  "It  may  be  that 
if  programs  were  designed  to  appeal  to 
the  higher-risk  kids,  rather  than  all  kids 
in  general,  the  message  might  get 
through  better,"  he  said. 

Lynam  also  found  the  DARE 
program’s  contention  that  peer  pressure 
causes  drug  use  among  adolescents  to 
be  limited  in  scope.  Adolescents  use 
drugs  for  an  assortment  of  reasons,  he 
said,  some  of  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  peer  pressure,  including  rebellion 
and  sensation-seeking. 

He  also  pointed  to  the  program's 
administration  by  police  as  perhaps  not 
the  best  way  to  influence  children 
against  drug  use.  "If  you  think  about 


the  kids  who  are  at  highest-risk,  police 
may  not  be  the  most  credible  sources 
of  information  for  them,”  said  Lynam, 
“in  which  case,  there  would  be  trouble.” 

The  program's  zero-tolerance  atti- 
tude, he  added,  may  seem  disingenu- 
ous to  some  adolescents.  “In  that  case 
it  would  undermine  the  whole  mes- 
sage," Lynam  said. 

Glenn  Levant,  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  DARE  America,  told  USA  To- 
day that  the  study  was  “bogus  research” 
which  did  not  look  at  the  program  since 
revisions  had  been  made  — a claim 
acknowledged  by  the  study.  This  is  an 
“unavoidable  difficulty  in  undertaking 
long-term  follow-up  research,”  the  re- 
searchers said,.  The  study  questioned 
whether  the  substantive  aspects  of 
DARE  had  in  fact  been  changed,  even 
with  the  revisions  which,  it  said,  have 
not  been  shared  with  the  broader  pre- 
vention community. 

DARE,  which  has  an  annual  bud- 
get of  $220  million  that  comes  prima- 
rily from  private  donations,  begins  its 
program  in  elementary  schools,  and  is 
designed  to  be  reinforced  in  middle  and 
high  schools.  Just  60  percent  of  the  dis- 
tricts, however,  cany  it  to  the  higher 
grades. 

DARE  is  not  a “magic  bullet,”  con- 
ceded Levant.  “It’s  part  of  the  whole 
picture.  I’m  very  confident  it  helps,”  he 
said. 
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Upcoming  Events 


The  white  stuff:  NAPO 


OCTOBER 

17- 23.  Providing  Executive  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  Insti- 
tute. Winchester,  Va.  $2,900. 

18- 19.  Combating  Workplace  Violence. 
Presented  by  ihc  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

18-20.  Surveillance  & Undercover  Officer 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Seattle. 

18-20.  Advanced  Internal  Affairs:  Proac- 
tive Steps  for  Corruption  Prevention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  St  Charles.  Mo 

18-20.  Advanced  Supervision  Skills.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

18-21.  Comprehensive  Staff  Inspections. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tfechnol- 
ogy  & Management  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $495 

18-22. 30th  Annual  Florida  Crime  Preven- 
tion Association  Training  Conference. 

Cocoa  Beach.  Fla.  $275. 

18-22.  Managing  Criminal  Investigators 
& Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management.  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.  $525 

18-22.  Advanced  Computerized  Collision 
Diagramming.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $795 

18-22.  Successful  Grantsniunship.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 


fic Institute.  Evanston.  Ill  $575 

18-29.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $695 

18-Nov.  5.  Command  TVaining  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

20- 21.  Interview  & Interrogation  Meth- 
ods. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training.  LLC  Cheshire,  Conn. 

21.  Self-Directed  Work  Teams.  Presented 
by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement Management.  Wellesley.  Mass. 

21- 22.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Denver  $149 

25-26.  Leadership  & Quality  Policing. 

Presented  by  Ihc  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  Hemdon.  Va. 

25-26.  Police  Leadership:  Managing  the 
Future.  Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Rochester,  N . Y 

25-27.  Street  Survival  99.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Spokane.  Wash.  $199 

25-27.  Investigation  of  Computer  Crime. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  Sparks,  Ncv. 

25-28.  Criminal  Investigative  Techniques 
2.  Presented  by  the  International  Associa- 


tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Hudson.  N.H. 

25-29.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville  Fla.  $525 

25-29.  Violent  Anti-Government  Groups 
& Law  Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525 

25-29.  Advunced  Narvutic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525 

25- 29.  Physicul  Fitness  Trainers’  Course. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  Dallas. 

26- 27.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC  Boston 

26-29.  Internal  Affairs:  Creating  & Main- 
taining an  Ethical  Organization.  Presented 
by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement Management  Wellesley,  Mass. 

28-29.  Semi-Annuul  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Criminul  Justice  Research 
(California).  San  Diego. 

28-29.  Police  Ethics  & Diversity  Training. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  LLC.  Salisbury.  Mass. 

28-29.  Breukthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change  Cincinnati.  S149 


rocked  by  extremist 


For  further 
information. 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers 
for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 


Association  for  Criminal  Justice  Research 
(Califomia),c/o  Dr.  Frances  Coles.  Program 
Chair,  (909)  864-4744.  or  Dr.  Dale  K. 
Sechrest,  (909)  880-5566.  Fax:  (909)  880- 
7025  E-mail:  dkscchrcst@aol.com. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037  Fax.  (708)  498-6869  E-mail: 
Semmar@CalibrePrcss.com. 

Executive  Protection  Institute.  Journey's 
End.  PO  Box  802.  Berryville.  VA  22611 
(540)  955-1128 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Association, 
PO  Box  4176.  Winter  Park.  FL  32793. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC,  PO  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035 
(800)  627-5480.  Fax:  (860)  653-0788.  E- 
mail  dhuteh4848@aol.com  Web:  chtlp:// 
www.palriolweb.com/lilel>. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida,  4567  St. 
Johns  Bluff  Rd  So  . Jacksonville.  FL  322 1 6 
(904)  646-2722. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  PO  Box  90976.  Washington,  DC 
20090-0976  1-800-THE  IACP.  Fax.  (703) 
836-4543.  Web:  <www.lheiaep.org>. 

New  Engtund  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  PO  Box  57350, 
Babson  Park.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  237- 
4724  Web  <http://www.tiac.net/uscrs/ 
gburkc/ncilcin  html> 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 

555  Clark  St.,  PO’  Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL 
60204  (800)  323-4011.  Web 

<www.nwu.edu/lrafno. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707  (972)664-3471  Fax  (972)699-7172- 
Web:  <http://web2  airmail  nct/slf/slei  html> 

Youth  Change,  275  N.  3rd  St..  Woodbum, 
OR  97071.  1-800-545-5736.  Web 
<www.youthchg.com>. 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited  basis 
for  bulk  distribution  to  professional  conferences,  train- 
ing groups  and  other  gatherings.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  how  you  can  help  improve  the  reading  diet 
of  your  colleagues,  please  call  the  Circulation  De- 
partment at  (212)  237-8442. 


Attendees  ut  lust  month’s  unnuul 
conference  of  the  National  Association 
of  Police  Oiganizations  annual  confer- 
ence were  rocked  by  the  views  es- 
poused by  a white  separatist  who  was 
invited  unwittingly  by  the  group’s  ex- 
ecutive director  to  debate  the  racial  pro- 
filing issue  opposite  a civil  liberties  at- 
torney. 

The  speaker.  Jared  Taylor,  told 
NAPO  members  at  the  Denver  gather 
ing  that  police  were  justified  in  using 
racial  profiling  to  make  car  stops  be- 
cause Federal  statistics  show  u higher 
percentage  of  blacks  committing  vio- 
lent crimes  than  whites.  Police,  he  said, 
would  be  ignoring  common  sense  if 
they  did  not  take  that  into  consideration. 

Robert  T.  Scully,  N APO’s  executive 
director,  said  (he  organization  did  not 
share  Tliylor's  beliefs,  Scully  said  he 
had  invited  Taylor  after  he  hud  seen  him 
address  the  profiling  issue  on  C-Span 
and  was  unaware  of  his  background. 

Paul  Stewart  of  the  Detroit  Police 
Officers  Association,  who  is  black,  said 
he  found  Taylor's  aiguments  offensive. 
"He  was  condoning  profiling,"  he  told 
The  New  York  Times. 

Another  attendee.  Pete  O’Leary, 
president  of  the  Suffolk  County  Detec- 
tives Association  on  Long  Island,  a 
white  officer,  said.  "His  statements 
were  very  inflammatory.  They  stereo- 
type police  officers  as  racists.  When  he 
was  talking,  I turned  to  a colleague  of 
mine  and  asked  him.  ‘Where's  this  guy 
from,  the  white  Aryan  Nations?’" 

Taylor,  an  avowed  white  separatist, 
is  a board  member  of  the  Council  of 
Conservative  Citizens,  a group  that  in- 
cludes white  supremacists.  The  group 
received  widespread  publicity  when  it 
was  addressed  last  year  by  Senator 


At  annual  meeting, 
separatist  debates 
racial  profiling  with 
ACLU  lawyer 

Trent  Lott  of  Mississippi  the  Senate 
Majority  Leader.  Taylor  also  heads  an 
organization  called  the  New  Century 
Foundation. 

An  excerpt  from  that  group's  Web 
site  read  by  Taylor's  debutc  opponent. 
John  M.  Crew,  said  in  part  thut  whites 
face  "the  prospect  of  oblivion."  To  cel- 
ebrate diversity.  Taylor  wrote,  "us  we 
arc  so  often  urged  to  do,  is  nothing  more 
than  to  celebrate  our  own  dwindling 
numbers  und  influence.  It  is  utterly  un- 
natural und  will,  ultimately,  destroy  us." 

Tuylor’s  beliefs  and  his  invitation  to 
the  conference  were  assailed  by  Crew, 
a lawyer  from  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union's  San  Francisco  chapter. 
Asking  Taylor  to  the  meeting,  he  said, 
"only  adds  fuel  to  the  fire"  of  the  na- 
tional debate  of  targeting  minority  mo- 
torists. 

NAPO  has  consistently  opposed 
legislative  efforts  calling  for  the  com- 
pilation of  racial  and  ethnic  data  on 
motorists  pulled  over  during  traffic 
stops.  The  group  has  uigued  that  a di 
rcetivc  by  President  Clinton  in  June 
ordering  Federal  luw  enforcement  to 
collect  such  information  is  u duplica- 
tion of  Federal  laws,  as  is  a proposed 
bill  by  Representative  John  Conyers  Jr 
(D.-Mich.).  which  would  require  police 
to  record  the  race  of  every  driver 
stopped.  The  vast  majority  of  police, 
said  NAPO,  make  traffic  stops  based 
on  probable  cause. 


Save  the  Date: 

June  5-9,  2000 

Bologna,  Italy 

The  Fifth  Biennial  Conference: 
International  Perspectives  on 
Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 

Sponsored  by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice; 
the  University  of  Bologna;  the  Interior  Ministry  of  Italy, 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Information  on  registration  and  presentations  will  be  available  shortly. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“It  takes  great  skill  to  simultaneously  infuriate  the  right  and  the  left.” 

— Prof.  Alfred  Blumstein  of  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  on  the  controversy  stirred  up  by  a report 
linking  legalized  abortion  to  recent  declines  in  the  crime  rale.  ( Story,  Page  1.) 


